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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 
7 French Government have surrendered to the Army. 
M. de Beaurepaire, the ex-Judge who acts for the moment 
as military spokesman, from the first demanded that the trial of 
Dreyfus should be trausferred from the Criminal Division of 
fifteen Judges to the entire Court, which contains forty-five, 
and is supposed, not having heard the evidence, to be very 
hostile to revision. The Government, after the receipt of 
evidence which they refuse to publish, but which, says the 
Minister of Justice, is “consistent with the honour of the 
Judges,” have agreed to this plan, and on Monday brought in 
a Bill which directs that revision cases sbali be tried before 
the whole Court, which can only decree revision through a 
Coart similar in kind to the one appealed from. Dreyfus, 
therefore, must in any case be sent before a Court-Martial ! 
The Bill has been referred to a Committee, a member of 
which, M. Cruppi, attacks this clause with energy; but it is 
believed that it will be maintained, and that urgency will on 
Monday be voted for the measure by an immeuse majority. 
The decision of the Government has greatly daunted the 
friends of Dreyfus. They say that with the Army, the 
populace, and the Cabinet agaimst them, they are powerless. 
France has, in fact, passed an informa! Act of Attainder, 


The Paris correspondent of the Times published on 'Thurs- 
day a very curious screed refusing to be silent on the Dreyfus 
case. The letter seems at first sight to be a mere deluge of 
words, but if you read it carefully you will see that in the 
opinion of one of the sirewdest of observers, living on the 
spot, and knowing everybody, the Anti-Dreyfusards, the 
Army, the populace, the Anti - Semites, and M. de 
Beaurepaire, are all working together for a revolu- 
tion. In fact, all who are hostile to that which exists, 
or who hope to benefit by a change, range themselves in 
one vast “conspiracy” among the Anti-Dreyfuosards. That 
is precisely what we have been preaching all along, with this 
difference, that we expected from those who favour a revolu- 
tion intended to exalt the military element greater energy 
and decision. Hither they cannot agree upon a chief, which 
is necessary, because the barracks must not fire on each 
other, or, having agreed on a chief, he is unaccountably 
lethargic. It is just possible, however, that the signal was 
to be a decree for revision, and that the Government, aware 
of this, is passionately endeavouring to avert it. That 
dreadful clause in the present Bill refusing to Dreyfus any 
jusiice beyond a second trial by the Army reads very much 
like this. 


The Duke of Orleans, “Philip the Seventh,” who, like 
Prince Victor Bonaparte, ir staying at Brussels “ watching 





Young Pretender during a descent on Scotland later than the 
°45. “ What crime,” he aske—we quote from memory—*“ had 
your ancestors committed, that they should be punished 
by an infliction of judicial blindness?” Kings are not 
chiefs of parties, and the wildest Anti-Semite will feel 
that the Pretender who refuses unjustly. to ostracise 
a caste for the imaginary, or if you will, the real, 
crime of an individual is more “ Royal” than the Pretender 
who in veiled words promised the populace vengeance on 
them. The 18th Brumaire was bad enough, but St. Bartholo- 
mew! We bope a revised Republio will survive them both, 


The death of the Princess of Bulgaria, which occurred on 
Tuesday from a sharp attuck of pneumonia, may prove to have 
some political importance. The deceased lady, though she 
failed to prevent the baptism of her son, Prince Boris, into a 
Church which she as well as his father consider heretical, 
had some influence with her husband, and in particular 
restrained the ambition which he hopes, with the secret aid 
of Russia, to gratify. It is possible, therefore, that the 
Macedonian leaders may feel encouraged, more especially if, 
as is reported, they have received assurances that the 
Albanians, who are sick of this Saltan, will rise at the same 
time. ‘The Albanians are formidable fighters, they have 
much influence with the Turkish Arwy, and they would if 
they rose be the first Mahommedans in Europe who have 
thrown off the Tarkish yoke. The Sultan would be more 
frightened by their rebellion than by any possible event 
not involving a falling of chells in Yildiz Kiosk. We must 
say we doubt whether religious feeling will not in the end be 
too strong for the feelings which would prompt such a move- . 
ment. 





Rumours are growing more frequent that the Belgian 
authorities on the Upper Congo have suffered a series of 
defeats, that their native troops have mutinied, and that 
Baron Dhanis, the Commander-in-Chief, and Major Lothaire 
are prisoners. Indeed, according to an account in the 
Pall Mall Gazette of Tuesday, evidently written by one 
who is thoroughly informed, the valley of the Upper Congo 
may be considered lost. King Leopold II. has been so moved 
by these accounts that he has issued a manifesto to refute 
them. His Majesty’s theory is that “there is no Congo 
revolt,” but only “a simple rebellion of soldiers,” “ occasional 
lapses into barbarism being in the nature of things.” The 
rebels must soon disperse to obtain provisions, and ‘‘ the Free 
State, therefore, will not relax its efforts in the path assigned.” 
The King, it will be observed, neither affirms nor denies the 
prevailing rumours, but he is evidently alarmed, and with 
reason, for if his black troops join the enemy, as reported, 
the Congo State must disappear. Unless we misread all the 
published information, his agents have lost all authority in 
the Upper Congo, and will shortly be face to face with 
anarchy thrpughout the vast lower valley. If that should 








prove true, the King must sell his dominions either to France 
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or Great Britain, preferentially the former. They will ruin 
any individual, and it is only as an individual that he 


possesses them. 





The Cuban Army is, it appears, devoted to Cuba and 
freedom, and unless its arrears are paid up will die in the last 
ditch for both. That is very Spanish, as is also the fact that 
in the last resort the Cubans will die, and be beaten. It 
appears, however, that if some ready-money is forthcoming a 
compromise is still possible. The Cuban agents in Washing- 
ton talk of twelve million dollars, and those in Europe of 
sixty million, but the American Government offer only three 
million; and General Gomez, in command of the thirty 
thousand armed Cubans, finding that the sum will not 
be increased, has accepted it. If he distributes fairly, 
without making large claims for Generals and Colonels, this 
will give each man £20 sterling, and of course all who 
have lost property will have it back. It seems, from the 
addresses published by the leaders, that Cubans are greatly 
frightened by the American capitalists, who, as in California, 
are buying up everything. We fancy that in the long run 
energetic Cubans will emigrate to Mexico and Peru, and that 
the peasantry will work on quietly, forming with the Italian 
peasantry, who will swarm in, a fairly docile and comfortable 
population. The great difficulty of American administrators 
will be the one we found in Cyprus,—an astonishing number 
of crimes of violence. 


Mr. Rhodes has not yet obtained the guarantee for his rail- 
way, bat it now appears that he is only asking for a 
guarantee for a line running north from Bulawayo to the 
confines of the Obartered Company’s territories. This seems 
to us to make the grant of Imperial aid an absurdity. The 
whole raison d’étre of the Chartered Company system is that 
it secures Empire on the cheap, since where Chartered Com- 
panies exist the Imperial Government is not supposed to be 
called upon to risk money. If we are to guarantee railways 
for Chartered Companies, where is the much-boasted relief of 
the taxpayer? It also now appears that the object of the 
railway is not to connect the Cape with Cairo, but to bring 
down a supply of blacks who have not yet made acquaintance 
with white men to work the mines in Rhodesia at low rates. 
‘Blacks at 2d. a day from Tanganyika’ was in effect the 
dazzling prospect Mr. Rhodes put before his audience in 
a recent speech in South Africa. Personally, we hold that 
there are a dozen railways now more worth guaranteeing 
than the line proposed; but, at any rate, let us, if the 
railway is guaranteed, make sure that the blacks at 2d. a 
day shall be treated properly, and not subjected to the 
worst possible forms of slavery, as were the Matabele. 


Miss Flora Shaw, who recently visited the Klondike region, 
read a paper embodying her experiences before the Colonial 
Institute on Tuesday. Disclaiming all credit for her 
achievement, Miss Shaw nevertheless admitted that she 
travelled quite alone and on foot fifteen or twenty miles a day 
over trails which, but for the passing prospector, were the 
exclusive haunts of wild animals and birds ; that the food was 
primitive—she “learned to eat beans, when need arose, like a 
horse, quite contentedly three times a day ”—and that while 
crossing the White Pass she had joined a dinner party con- 
sisting of four murderers (Indians), a man they had tried 
to marder, and two policemen. The most valuable part 
of her paper was that which discussed the question whether 
women whom men respected could be brought into the Yukon. 
“‘ Nowhere does one see so plainly as in districts of new settle- 
ment the need of woman asa home-maker...... The rougher 
the man the more imperative the need.” Miss Shaw evidently 
thinks that they can, and that their advent will promote 
thrift as well as comfort. The honesty of the country was 
illustrated by the entire absence of gold robbery. As regards 
the future of the Klondike, Miss Shaw professed herself a 
converted sceptic. The best-informed mining engineer whom 
she was able to consult gave fifty years as his estimate for 
working out the alluvial gold already in sight; and it was 
scarcely conceivable that in such a period the quartz veins 
which every one was seeking would not be found, and further 


developments opened up. 


The speech made by Mr. Balfour to his constituents at 
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Manchester on Monday last, as is usual with his utterances, 





was marked by real originality of thought. He very 
properly insisted not only that it was necessary for the good 
government of the nation that the Liberal party should 
revive, but that it certainly would revive and find a man and 
a policy. “ Vast bodies of our fellow-countrymen by tradition 
belong to that party, and they only await the man and the 
policy again to become great and important factors” in our 
public affairs. The Liberal party would not, he believed, 
touch the House of Lords. They owed too much to that 
body, for it had saved them from the last Home-rule Bill. 
Circumstances, however, would, though with reluctance, oblige 
the Liberal party again to advocate Home-rule, and also to 
take up Disestablishment. Seventy organised votes would 
compel their advocacy of Home-rule. They would be forced 
to take up Disestablishment, because inside the party there 
was a vigorous, well-organised body who were eager for 
Disestablishment. Mr. Balfour ended his speech by an 
eloquent, and evidently deeply-felt, passage dealing with 
Great Britain and the United States. The idea of the 
fellowship of the whole English-speaking race has no 
warmer friend than Mr. Balfour. He upheldj and did his 
best to further that idea long before it had received the 
popular attention it now enjoys. 





According toa telegram in Monday's Daily News, General 
Woodford, the former American Minister at Madrid, made a 
remarkable speech at the New York Army and Navy Club 
on Saturday last. The ‘ Maine,’ he declared, carried with her 
to the bottom almost all the available stock of ammunition 
possessed by the United States Navy. After she sank, there 
were not two rounds per gan in existence. “I was told 
accordingly to exhaust the arts of peace until April 15th,” 
the earliest date at which the United States could be ready 
for war. “I did the best I could, but let me tell you that 
had it not been for the unfaltering, unchanging, and loyal 
friendship of England, and the attitude of her Minister at 
Madrid, I might have failed to do the little I did do, because 
the representatives at Madrid of Continental Europe were 
ready at any time to interfere with the plans of the United 
States, if the British Minister would only join them.” That 
is a striking confirmation of the view as to the part played 
by England which the Spectator has repeatedly put forth. 


A great Protestant demonstration was held in the Albert 
Hall on Tuesday evening, over ten thousand persons being 
present. Lord Kinnaird was in the chair, and he was sup- 
ported by one English and one Scotch Peer and a good 
number of Members uf Parliament,—none of them, however, 
of any very special distinction except Mr. Samuel Smith. 
The speeches were conventional, but at its close the great 
meeting despatched a long telegram to the Queen asking 
her to give her Prime Minister directions to take the 
necessary steps in the coming Session of Parliament for 
suppressing the Romish practices now in vogue in thousands 
of churches. No doubt the meeting was very much in 
earnest and very large—the Ritualists could, however, 
to-morrow get up as large a meeting—but we do not see 
that it in the slightest degree proves that the country is 
really roused. If the country were stirred to its depths it 
would not have been Lord Kinnaird who would have occupied 
the chair, but some far more typical Englishman, and 
the men who supported him would have been of a very 
different calibre. The country is doubtless angry about the 
spread of Ritualism, and would:like to stop it, but then it 
remembers the principle expressed by Prince Albert, and, 
curiously enough, quoted by Lord Kinnaird on Tuesday,— 
“The only thing which a Protestant State can do is to take 
its stand upon its own fundamental principle, that of freedom 
of conscience.” That is not an easy principle to reconcile 
with a large and strennous scheme for the imprisoning or 
depriving of High Church clergymen. 


Mr. Balfour’s speech on Tuesday to a deputation from the 
Manchester branch of the National Protestant League 
was in his very best manner. He exposed the monstrous 
absurdity of saying that Roman Catholics are bigots because 
they refuse te send their sons to Trinity College. The 
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resent writer does not imagine himself to be a specially 
bigoted Protestant, but nothing would induce him to ran 
the risk of sending his son to any College whose atmo- 
sphere was a8 Roman Catholic as that of Trinity 
College is Protestant ; and most Protestants would, we 
believe, say the same. As to the position inside the party 
created by his letter Mr. Balfour spoke with great frank- 
ness, The party was in no sense committed to the views 
he held. No party Whip ever has been or ever could be 
used in the furtherance of these opinions, “I fail to see 
how the party are implicated. So far as I am concerned 
I say that it is a matter of indifference to me whether I 
remain in public Jife or not; but it is not a matter of indiffer- 
ence to me if, in remaining in public life, I should be prevented 
from expressing, even against my own interests, views which 
I conscientiously hold.” He quite recognised the duties which 
a party leader owed to his party, but if they involved silence 
on a matter “where your conscience moves you,” then the 
position of a party leader was not one which a self-respecting 
man could undertake. That is a perfectly right attitude, 
but we have tried to show elsewhere that it may involve most 
serious consequences for the Government if they do not now 
settle the Irish University question. Things have gone too 
far for “jost drifting.” 


At the dinner of the Jewellers’ Association held at 
Birmingham on Saturday last, Mr. Chamberlain showed the 
absurdity of a resolution lately passed by a committee at 
Aylesbury which declared this Government to be “the worst 
Government of modern times.” The last twelve months would 
be memorable in English history. They marked the close of 
a chapter—that which is associated with the Manchester 
school—and indicated the determination of the people to adopt 
an Imperial rather than a provincial policy. Mr. Obamberlain 
later on in his speech diagnosed the disease of the West Indies 
to be want of fresh blood and fresh capital. That is entirely 
our view, and we hava always asserted, and still assert, that 
the supply of these wants, and not the abolition of the sugar 
bounties, will cure the ills of our oldest Colonies, Mr. Cham- 
berlain says, however, that it is imprudent “to contrive to 
identify the doctrine of Free-trade with the support of this 
abominable bounty system.” We entirely agree. What we 
have done is to identify Protection with the machinery by 
which it is proposed to force foreign nations to give up their 
bounty system. Free-trade means letting people come and 
sell you their goods freely inan open market. If you stop them 
doing so by countervailing duties, certificates of origin, and 
the other odious impedimenta of Protection, you are so far 
giving up Free-trade. If, however, foreign Powers are sensible 
enough of their own accord to give up their bounties we shall 
be well pleased. All we want to avoid is cutting off our own 
noses in order to show them the error of their ways. 


The Times of Tuesday last has a most excellent leading 
article on the question of admitting aliens to the Bar,—a 
question which is now being considered by the Inns of Court. 
Unfortunately, a Joint Committee of the Inns appears to 
have reported on the matter in a very narrow spirit, but it is 
greatly to be hoped that the united Benches will give a very 
different decision. As the Times points ont, the first effect 
of the prohibition—aliens have hitherto been “called ”—would 
be to prevent men coming to London from the Orange Free 
State and the Transvaal to obtain their legal education. 
Surely that would be a very disagreeable result of legal 
exclusiveness, for it would mean that the abler and more 
enterprising lawyers among the Boers would henceforth 
receive their legal education in Berlin or Leyden, and 
not England. The Times leader very wisely goes on to 
suggest that instead of discouraging aliens, our Bar should 
encourage them, and further, that the Inns should make 
liberal regulations for allowing barristers “called” in our 
Colonies to become members of the English Bar. The in- 
tellectual greatness and high character of the English Bar 
will not be protected, but deeply injured, by pursuing a 
policy based on jealousy and timidity. 


At a meeting held at Devonshire House on Tuesday, with 
the Duke of Devonshire in the chair, it was decided to 
establish a Cambridge University Association, with a view to 
etlarging the resources of the University for educational 


work and for the advancement of knowledge. The Duke of 
Devonshire, in opening the proceedings, pointed out the con- 
stantly increasing discrepanoy between the needs and the 
resources of the University. Its revenues were at the best 
stationary, and in some instances diminishing. Cambridge 
was deficient in buildings, and crippled for lack of the 
necessary educational staff, the work of the University being 
actually carried on by some of its most distinguished 
graduates either gratuitously or at a perfectly inadequate 
remuneration. Matters, in short, had reached such a 
pass that without fresh resources the University, instead of 
assisting to raise the culture of the nation higher and higher, 
“must be destined to sink into a condition of drowsy and 
impotent routine.’ Discussing the relative advantages 
of State aid and private munificence, the Duke expressed 
the hope that the University would not think it necessary 
to appeal to Parliament until they were thoroughly 
satisfied that the springs of private liberality which had 
created those institutions had run dry. The sum required he 
estimated at £200,000 at least for new buildings, £2,000 a 
year for their up-keep, and £100,000 to provice for the new 
teaching staff, or in round numbers £500000. Towards this 
sum the Duke of Devonshire and the Rothschild firm have each 
contributed £10,000, and the Drapers’ Company have promised 
£800 a year for ten years in support of a Professorship of 
Agriculture, The splendid example of the Chancellor will, we 
have little doubt, provoke imitation, for munificence is 
infectious, but an even more conspicuous instance of the filial 
devotion of Cambridge men to their alma mater is found in the 
statement of Dr. Hill that of the £10,000 collected by minor 
benefactions since the beginning of last year, fully one-half 
had been contributed by the teachers themselves. 





There was a delightfully Irish scene in Limerick on 
Thursday. The mob, having elected a Council of Nationalists, 
and indirectly a Mayor with a record as a “fighting patriot,” 
thought they would be welcome in the Council Chamber, and 
intruded into it in crowds. Mr. Daly, though he loves them, 
grew tired of their impudence as last, as the Jacobin Jeaders 
in the French Revolation often did, and informed them that 
if they did not keep order he must “call in the enemies of the 
people,” that is, the police. He at last adjourned the meeting. 
Is not that perfect? Celtic Irishmen are always declaring 
that they are the victims of prejudice, but they have a sense 
of humour, and we would ask any one of them whether there 
is a place in the world outside Ireland where a Mayor would 
style policemen “enemies of the people,” yet avowedly rely 
upon them to maintain his own rightful authority. The 
crowd all the while doubtless thought the disorder fun, and 
were as ready to crack jokes as heads. 


The Colonial Office have appointed Lord Tennyson 
Governor of South Australia, and the newspapers have all 
made the absurd comment that it is an excellent appointment 
because Lord Tennyson’s father was a great poet, who wrote 
vigorous verses in praise of Imperialism. Mr. Chamberlain 
has much better reasons for his choice. He has had the 
perspicacity to see in Lord Tennyson himself what a few of 
his friends have already detected,—a strong man, whose 
strength is not always recognised, because of his devotion to 
his father and his memory. Lord Tennyson is the very men 
for a constitutional throne, with a temper which cannot be 
roffied, a serene judgment which makes no mistakes, and a 
will which, when he sees the right path, will not easily be 
shaken. It is possible that he has too little self-confidence, 
bat if so, he has only to call on Lord Beauchamp, snother 
recently appointed Australian Governor, and borrow as much 
as he needs. The Governor of New South Wales, who is an 
able man too, will not miss the loan. 


It is with great satisfaction that we record the unanimous 
decision of the Australian Premiers (arrived at on Thursday) 
in favour of Federation. The establishment of the Australian 
Commonwealth—the excellent name already agreed upon—is 
now assured. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 





New Consols (23) were on Friday, 111}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 
MR. BALFOUR AND THE “CRISIS” IN THE 
CHURCH. 


R. BALFOUR'S courage, straightforwardness, and 
absolute soundness of view were never more 
strongly exhibited than in his two speeches at Manchesier 
on Tuesday,—one on Irish University education, and the 
other on Sir William Harcourt’s campaign. No doubt many 
ople will pull long faces over both the speeches, and 
will talk about their ill-judged optimism, their want of a 
proper appreciation of the gravity of the crisis, and their 
absence of thoroughness, because that is what people 
always do when a statesman has sufficient clearness of 
vision and detachment of mind to prevent himself being 
carried away by a rush of popular excitement. Men 
have made up their minds that there is a terrible crisis 
going on in the Church, that the air is thick with con- 
spiracies, and that if something strong and big is not 
done, and done immediately, the Church of England and 
the whole Reformed faith of this country will be irre- 
vocably damaged. The British people are always the 
same when they get into these states of bewilderment and 
panic. They always call for a good strong Act of Parlia- 
ment just to steady them, under the belief that Acts of 
Parliament are like a stiff glass of brandy-and-water; and 
they always pitch upon a certain mav, or body of men, 
and declare that the difficulties and muddles complained 
of are all their fault. At present every one is calling for 
an Act of Parliament, and abusing the Bishops because 
they have allowed things to get into such a state of dis- 
organisation and anarchy. When Joho Bull is in that 
mood it is an extremely brave thing to tell him to his face 
that there is in reality very much less crisis than he sup- 
oses, and that if he will only have a little patience the men 
“ is denouncing as incompetent and untrustworthy will 
probably be able to put things straight. This is what Mr. 
Balfour has done, and for the moment he has earned very 
little credit for doing it. We do not doubt, however, that 
when the present excitement bas passed away the country 
will acknowledge that by keeping his head and refusing to 
be led into a violent and hasty course of action he has 
helped to save us from a very great peril,—that of breaking 
up the Church of England in order to get rid of a few 
disloyal clergymen at a moment’s notice. 


The main part of Mr. Balfour’s speech on the Church 
was taken up with a proposition which we have again 
and again asserted in these columns. Let the Bishops 
have a fair chance to restore order in the Church before 
we declare that they are utterly incompetent to carry out 
the duty which all men admit is primd facie theirs. If 


_ they fail, Parliament should, no doubt, intervene; but, as. 


Mr. Balfour so strongly insisted, a new Act of Parliament 
is an instrument only to be used when all others have 

roved useless. We agree, however, with Mr. Balfour in 
Succi that the Bishops will not fail, for we believe 
that they have the will, as well as the power, to discipline 
those who can be proved to be really disloyal to the 
Church of England. And here we should like to supple- 
ment Mr. Balfour’s argument by asking those who so 
confidently declare that the Bishops will never put matters 
right, how they know that the Bishops are so incom- 
petent. Unless we are greatly mistaken, they only know 
it because Sir William Harcourt has said so, and said so 
with a great deal of uactuous vituperation, and unctuous 
vituperation in such controversies is very generally taken 
for proof. But Sir William Harcourt is not in reality a 
safe guide in these matters, and when his argument is 
examined it merely comes to this,—that the Bishops have 
not been sufficiently energetic in the past, and, therefore, 
cannot be trusted inthe future. But why were the Bishops 
not sufficiently energetic in the past? Is not their apathy 
in great measure to be explained by the fact that hitherto 
they have never felt they had public opinion behind them ? 
Remember that they were called upon to make martyrs, 
and to do this while exposed to a great deal of criticism 
from the extremists without any certainty of support from 
the country at large. It cannot be denied that hitherto 


the exercise of episcopal jurisdiction has been by no means 
popular. Think what a fight there has been over every 
proposal to increase the powers of the Bishops in the 
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filling up of benefices, or in regard to the deprivation of 
unsuitable clergymen. The attitude of the country and of 
Parliament has certainly not been of a kind to make the 
Bishops feel that legal action by them is popular, or 
would be received with anything in the nature of enthu- 
siasm. Now, however, all this appears to have changed, 
and action by the Bishops will not now, we are told, be 
per se suspect. Assuredly, then, we ought to give the 
Bishops their chance. There is yet another strong reason 
why action by the Bishops is to be preferred to action by 
Parliament. The object is, of course, the obedience of the 
recalcitrant clergy. But the recalcitrant clergy are far 
more likely to obey the Bishops than any power which 
they would regard as purely secular, because the higher 
the clergyman the higher is also the view which he is 
sure to take of the episcopal offiee. But though the 
Bishops have, we believe, enough power to deal with the 
lawlessness, we do feel very strongly that some arrangement 
ought to be made—by statute, if necessary—under which 
all the expenses connected with putting down lawlessness 
in the Church should be paid by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and not by the Bishops individually. 
This is a matter of real importance. It is preposterous to 
saddle the Bishops personally with the charge of enforcing 
the laws. 

We are perfectly willing—nay, eager—as, we believe, ia 
also Mr. Balfour, that the real law-breakers in the Church 
should be put down sternly, but we shall not cease to 
insist that while this is being done there should be the 
utmost solicitude to preserve what to us, at any rate, 
seems the most precious—uay, the most divine—possession 
of the Church of England, her faculty of comprehension. 
In this gift of comprehensiveness resides her greatest claim 
to the love and loyalty of the English people. Remem- 
ber that this comprehensiveness, though it has been so 
perpetually assailed, is the result of no accident, nor 
of any laxity or indifference. It is the result of a 


conscious and, in our view, most Christian desire to ~ 


include rather than to exclude. The best minds in the 
Church, from the days of the Reformation to our own 
day, have always inclined towards comprehension, and 
have set their faces against enforcing a mechanical 
uniformity. The Prayer-book is the child of this spirit of 
comprehension. But it will be said that there need be no 
abandonment of a true and reasonable spirit of com- 
prehension even while stern measures are taken against 
lawlessness and want of discipline. We heartily agree 
that in theory there need not be, but when we contemplate 
the tone and temper of Sir William Harcourt’s letters we 
cannot feel quite at ease on the subject. If that temper 
is to prevail we shall soon forget all about the obligation 
of comprehension wherever possible. Sir William Har- 
court seems to care about as much about comprehension 
as Peter the Great. His letters, indeed, have the ring of 
the speech made by the elder’s wife in regard to the new 
minister. ‘“ He says he doesn’t want to preach about 
Daniel and the types, but we pays him and he shall.” As 
long, however, as the matter is in the hands of the 
Bishops, and not of Sir William Harcourt, we have some 
hope of the facts, that there is such a thing as comprehen- 
sion, and that it is worth striving for, not being forgotten. 
The Bishops must remember that it is one of their most 
sacred duties to preserve us this gift of comprehension. 
To preserve it, and yet to put down lawlessness effectively, 
is doubtless a difficult task, but it is not beyond human 
endeavour. They will find, or rather they have probably 
found already, that there are certain practices, such, 
for example, as the attempt to force the use of the con- 
fessional upon all partakers of the Holy Communion, 
which are clearly outside even the most extreme view of 
Anglican comprehensiveness. These practices should be 
put down with absolute firmness. There are other 
practices upon which the decision cannot be so clear. 
Here the endeavour should be to find, if possible, a 
method of inclusion which will not give offence. Lastly, 
there are practices which, even though novel and contrary 
to previous usage, should be tolerated, not perhaps on 
their own merits, but solely in order to include whateve 
is per se innocent. On these matters, however, we believe 
the Bishops are quite to be trusted, and we will not 
attempt to go into further detail. 

Before we leave the subject we would say a word 
as to the rights of the laity. We are not among 
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think that the laity are not to be considered. 
og indeed, that to ane of the Church is to 
include the laity, and that the clergy have no rights 
which override those of the laity. To hold otherwise is to 
take up a sacerdotal position which is certainly not ours. 
But it is the whole laity, and not merely a section, or even 
the majority, of the laity, which must be considered. It 
cannot be denied that there is a large body of laity who 
demand that certain practices should be allowed in our 
churches. But because these laymen are extreme 
Ritualists, and because we personally dislike extreme 
Ritualism, we do not propose to say that they are not to be 
counted as laymen. On the contrary, when we insist that 
the views of the laity are to be considered, we bold that 
due weight must be given to the views of the Ritualist 
layman. We do not, as we have inferred, like the extreme 
Ritualist layman, and believe that his influence is often 
very mischievous, but it is nevertheless the duty of the 
Bishop to try to find, wherever possible, good ground for 
comprehending the usages he desires. He cannot have all 
he wants, and he can have nothing essentially inconsistent 
with the spirit of the Reformed religion, but he must be 
given as much, and not as little, as possible. 





THE SURRENDER OF THE FRENCH CABINET. 


OW the real intellectuels of France, the small caste 

of thoughtful and experienced men of unquestioned 
probite—the word covers more than probity—who in quiet 
times stand aloof from the stream of politics, must be 
suffering just now! To them the country which they 
worship, because it is to them a superb and living entity, 
must seem to be gliding ever more swiftly down a slupe 
at the'bottom of which is an abyss. The outsider who 
jadges only by the past may believe that at the very last 
moment France by a convulsive effort may leap the abyss 
as she has so often done before; but those on the spot, 
who share involuntarily in the glissade, cannot detach 
their minds, and must live, as one can see M. de Pressensé 
does, ina sort of agony of expectation. Was there ever 
such a scene even in France before, a Republican Govern- 
ment supported by a majority yet so afraid of the Army and 
the populace that it first shelters itself from any respon- 
sibility for justice behind the authority of the Supreme 
Court, and then, when it is whispered that the Criminal 
Division of that Court will give an unpopular decision, 
calls upon Parliament for a Bill which practically accuses 
the Division of unjust bias, swamps its members in the 
whole Court, which is three times as numerous and has 
not heard the evidence, and, it is now added, so limits the 
powers even of that Court that it can only declare that 
the accused, on whose appeal from military justice it 
is deciding, must be retried by another Court-Martial ? 
This is as bad as any oppression that ever occurred under 
the Kings of France, or even the Convention. The Kings, 
no doubt, often intervened in criminal trials, and the 
Convention when it sent a man for trial intended the 
so-called Court to guillotine him, but both avowedly 
acted with violence and in the interest, real or supposed, 
of the entire State. Both intended to correct the assumed 
rigidity or imperfection of abstract law. The present 
Government professes to wish for legality only; it makes 
a great parade of its respect for the separation of judicial 
and legislative powers, and then because it is menaced 
with a coup d'état or a riot it overrides the Judiciary by 
what is, in fact, a despotic exertion of the supreme legisla- 
tive authority. It is exactly as if Lord Ellenborough had 
shown a disposition to acquit Hone on his trial for blas- 
phemy, aud the Ministry, fearing the soldiers or the 
streets, had proposed a Bill decreeing that other Judges 
should try the accused, and should, if inclined to acquit 
him, send him for trial before a Tribunal composed of 
The Assembly might just as well 


after all that has occurred, to be retried by Court-Martial, 
and would be far honester in taking such a directly unjust 
course. The Senators and Deputies would then at least 
accept the responsibility of conduct, which they now 


_ endeavour to conceal by throwing the onus upon a Tribunal 


to which they are all the while dictating an unavoidable 
procedure. 


Englishmen, being fair-minded men, will of course say 





that there must be some reason, as yet unknown, which 
has decided the French Cabinet to take a course at once so 
wicked and so weak. The Ministers must have discovered 
either that the Criminal Chamber has been bribed, or that it 
has been terrorised, or that its bias has been so manifest 
as to involve a refusal of ordinary justice. We can only 
reply—and, remember, we defended strongly the original 
verdict of the Court-Martial, believing it to have been 
given on secret, but conclusive, evidence—that the 
Minister of Justice, who brings in the Bill next Monday, 
himself declares that the honour of the Judges remains 
unimpugned, and that even rumour only accuses them of 
having, after weeks of investigation, formed a very strong 
opinion. The way of it seems to have been this. The 
Judges found the evidence of the Generals and Staff 
officers contradictory, and in the regular way of French 
Judges, cross-examined them sharply. The officers, who 
expected merely to tell their stories, were highly offended, 
and declared that the Judges displayed bias. Moreover, 
one or two of the Fifteen made to others of the Fifteen 
remarks which showed that they thought very badly of 
the evidence for the prosecution, whereat other Judges 
who believed the prosecutors were highly offended, and 
reported those remarks to the Ministry of Justice. This 
appears to be the whole case for M. de Beaurepaire, even 
after M. Mazeau’s inquiry, and it amounts absolutely 
to nothing. Do English Judges never question a 
witness with a motive perceptible to a whole Court, 
or do Magistrates in Session never declare at lunch- 
time that such-and-such witnesses are obviously un- 
trustworthy? The accusations are palpably absurd; 
indeed, M. Lebret himself must think so, or he would 
prosecute the offending Judges; yet it is upon them that © 
the Ministry venture to destroy the authority of the 
highest criminal Tribunal in the land, which through a 
century of revolutions has never before been seriously 
attacked. Be it remembered that there are fifteen Judges 
in the Criminal Division of the Court of Cassation, all 
specially picked for ability and experience, and that the 
proposed Bill implicitly declares eight of them at least— 
viz., 4 majority—to be incapable from liability to prejudice 
of administering ordinary justice. Whence, then, 1s the 
average Frenchman, whocannot make Judges resign or move 
Parliaments to pass Bills to override them, to expect to 
receive it? What is the use of discredited Judges of 
Appeal, and in France at this moment what Judges of 
Appeal are not discredited? “ The whole:Court,” some 
one replies; but what is.the value of a Court, however big, 
which only assembles because some of its members have to 
be drowned in numbers, as the evil influence of whisky 
is drowned in water? One perceives the whisky even if 
the water is in volume three times the spirit. 


The single defence for the Government is that it cannot 
help itself, that it is acting in the interest of the State, 
that, seeing the Republic in danger from the Army, it is 
endeavouring to save it by extra legal measures. And 
that defence is absolutely inept. The direct effect of the 
vacillation and timidity of the Government must be to 
increase the audacity of the Army, and induce it to believe 
that in any struggle with the civil power it has only to 
ask persistently in order to obtain. Soldiers are not 
attracted by cowardice, nor is the indecision of Ministers 
a quality which will overpower the permanent contempt 
of French officers for civilians. ‘This Government of 
lawyers,’ they will say, ‘ with a schoolmaster for its guide 
and a tanner for its figure-head, intended to ruin us 
through the Court of Cassation, but when we showed our 
teeth it ruined the Court of Cassation instead. Itisa 
contemptible Government.’ All Dreyfusards will be 
against the Government and doubtful of the Republic, 
while all Anti-Dreyfusards will feel that, as they can only 
prevent injustice by appeals to the soldiery, it is better to 
let the soldiery rule. Besides, apart altogether from the 
justice or injustice of revision, all men desire a govern- 
ment, and most Frenchmen a strong government, and 
where in France at the present moment is the governing 
power deposited ? It is not in the Army, which daily sees 
itself traduced without being capable of defence. It is 
not in the Ministry, which acts almost avowedly under 
menaces which it can neither acknowledge nor defy. And 
it is notin the Judiciary, which is told that the moment 
it dares to have an opinion of its own, though formed 
after the severest investigation, it will be superseded by 
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stature as uuworthy of public trust. The Dreyfusards 
are accused every day of insulting France. It seems to 
us that those really insult France who believe that in so 
great a country a tragedy like this can go on for months 
and not a last create a demand for a government which, 
whether it has genius or not, shall be strong enough to 
reduce the Army to obedience and the populace to sub- 
mission, and to insist that the judgment given by an 
appellate Court after full inquiry shall be silently carried 
out. 





THE MEETING OF MONDAY. 


E feel somewhat at a loss what to say about the 
meeting of Liberal Members of Parliament next 
Monday. Such remarks as we have already offered on 
the condition of the Liberal party have given so much 
undesigned offence that we distrust our own power of 
making the right comments on the election of a new 
leader. We had thought ourselves safe in saying that, 
as supporters of the Government, we wished for a strong 
Opposition. The statement seemed too much of a truism 
to have any capacity of causing irritation. We had 
thought, again, that a party which had lately lost the 
two foremost occupants of its Front Bench might derive 
some consolation from the fact that even its opponents 
recognised the severity of the bereavement. Never were 
expectations more completely disappointed. Whether we 
r-gretted the departure of Sir William Harcourt and Mr. 
Morley from the Liberal councils for the sake of the 
Government, or for the sake of the Opposition, we were 
equally set down as hypocrites. A partisan’ who talks 
about his wish to see his opponents united and vigorous, 
or pretends to sympathise with them in the temporary 
loss of these characteristics, cannot expect to be believed. 
He is only poking fun at his enemies because they happen 
to be in difficulties. Guiltless as we are of any such 
intention, it is useless to go on uttering sentiments 
which carry no conviction of their genuineness, Ii 
what we say to-day, therefure, we shall be carefu! 
to express no regret at what has befallen’ the 
Liberal party. We shall regard the proceedings at 
Monday’s meeting with the interested indifference with 
which we should watch an experiment with gases at the 
Royal Institution. Emotion shall be banished, and pure 
diagnosis take ite place. 

We note, then, in the first place, that almost every 
Liberal who has spoken about the state of the party has 
said that the letter of Sir William Harcourt to Mr. 
Morley, and Mr. Morley’s reply, were founded on a 
mistake. The staple of Liberal comment has been that 
there are no real divisions in the party, and no reluctance 
to accept Sir William Harcourt’s leadership. Liberals 
are at one among themselves upon all matters of principle, 
and differences of opinion about details are only a sign 
of healthy life. This being so, is it not rather strange 
that no one should have proposed to pui Sir William 
Harcourt and Mr. Morley right upon this point? Here 
are two leaders whose services are greatly valued by their 
followers—this much, we doubt not, will be embodied in 
a resolution next Monday—who have unfortunately mis- 
read the feeling of a party which is really devoted to 
them. They have imagined dissatisfaction where there 
was none, and disunion where men were really all of 
one mind. In these circumstances, the natural thing 
would seem to be that the party should take the 
first opportunity to put an end to this intellectual con- 
fusion, and to assure Sir William Harcourt and Mr. 
Morley of their undiminished confidence and support. 
When leaders abandon their posts under the influence of 
a passing misconception, the most obvious way of proving 
to them that it is a misconception is to ask them to with- 
draw their resignations. But hardly so much as a 
whisper has been heard of any such desire. Any regret 
felt at the loss of either Sir William Harcourt or Mr. 
Morley has been concealed with unexampled success. 
The universal, or almost universal, feeling in the party 
has been a cheerful readiness to worship the rising sun as 
soon as the first glimmer of his rays could be discovered 
above the horizon. The party remained a moment un- 


certain in which direction to turn their eyes, but the 
claims of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman almost at once 
obtained universal recognition. 


We cannot, indeed, 





better describe the feelings of the Liberal party after the 
short crisis was over than by an extract from the address 
of the Translators of the English Bible to JamesI. With 
the alteration of names we have ventured to make, every 
word of the following passage might be addressed next 
Monday to the new leader :—‘ For, whereas it was the 
expectation of many who wished not well unto our 
Sion, that upon the setting of that bright Occidental 
Star, Sir William Harcourt, some thick and palpable 
clouds of darkness should so have overshadowed this 
Party, that men should have been in doubt which way 
they were to walk, and that it should hardly be known 
who was to direct the unsettled Opposition, the appear. 
ance of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, as of the Sun in 
his strength, instantly dispelled these supposed and sur. 
mised mists, and gave unto all that were well affected 
exceeding cause of comfort.” This appears to us a very 
apposite quotation, and we make it over to any of the 
speakers on Monday who may find himself at a loss for 
an appropriate compliment to his new chief. 

What will the election of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man portend for the party? In the first place, unless he 
greatly belies his past, he will not be a fighting leader. 
In the present state of Liberal opinion this will probably 
be no disadvantage. The word has evidently been given 
to deny that there are any serious differences among 
Liberals, and if this theory is to seem commonly plausible 
anything that can bring to the surface such differences 
as exist must be carefully avoided. For this purpose Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman will be excellently fitted, 
He knows the older Liberalism thoroughly, and he 
also knows in how many watters of primary 1m- 
portance it differs from the younger Liberalism. He 
knows, that is to say, all the weak places in the ice, 
and his success as a leader will mainly depend on the 
skill with which he skates round them. But this kind of 
skill, useful as it is in the present circumstances of the 
party, has its well-marked limitations. Sir Henry Camp. 
bell-Bannerman’s business will be to present to the world 
a deceptive appearance of party unity. But to do this 
successfully he must confine himself strictly to criticism. 
He may condemn the action of the Government, but he 
must not say why he condemns it. For example, he will 
be the leader of a party which is profoundly, though un- 
equally, divided on questions of foreign policy. But so long 
as he confines himself to showing what the Government 
ought not to have done, and carefully abstains from saying 
what they ought to have done, this division of opinion in 
the Liberal party will do no harm. Some Liberals will 
think that Lord Salisbury ought to have .aken a more 
decided tone towards foreign Powers. Others will think 
that the tone he has actually taken has been too provoca- 
tive. But these opposite views can easily be harmonised 
in debate, so long as it is quite certain not to lead 
up to a vote of want of confidence. A Motion of 
that kind might at once disclose the inconvenient fact 
that if the Liberal Opposition are to pass a unani- 
mous censure on the sins of the Unionist Government 
they must, above all things, avoid defining them. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman will equally be in difficulties 
if he tries to indicate the home policy which a future 
Liberal Government will pursue. He has, if possible, to 
conciliate the Irish Nationalists and to check the growth 
of the Independent Labour party. Sir Arthur Arnold 
has kindly shown him in Thursday’s Times what he must 
not do if he wishes to achieve the tormer result. A Liberal 
who is not even a Member of Parliament may safely 
express his confidence that the Home-rule Bill which 
passed the House of Commons will never be passed again, 
and that Home-rule for Ireland will not be granted 
except in conjunction with “ Home-rule all round.” But a 
Liberal leader who committed himself to such a state 
ment would give the best possible proof of his unfitness 
for the post. Sir Arthur Arnold is “ hopeful that the 
Liberal party will be in power after the next General 
Election.” In that case it will be interesting to watch 
the efforts of Liberal Members to explain that by phrases 
like this they only meant to emphasise their conviction 
that Home-rule for Ireland is a matter not of expediency, 
but of bare justice. As regards home policy, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s task will be easier. He 
will only have to put the widest possible construction 
on any chance word that a Minister may have dropped 
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when in opposition, and to found on this a charge of 
wilful inconsistency when in office. How similar, and 
perhaps broader, hints on the Liberal side are to be made 
good when the time comes is a problem the solution of 
which may safely be ptponrs until the time has come. 
At all events, it need not concern Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman this side of a dissolution of Parliament. 





MR. BALFOUR ON MISUNDERSTANDINGS. 


R. BALFOUR made a remark in his speech of 
N Monday at Manchester which, uttered as it was by 
a statesman of the first rank, raises a commonplace into 
a thought of high political importance. Everybody says 
that the grand cause of war is national misunderstanding, 
and almost everybody follows up the remark with the 
suggestion that when intelligence is more diffused and 
intercommunication more perfect misunderstandings will 
disappear. History does not in the least confirm the 
popular opinion as to the latter cause of amity, and Mr. 
Balfour from his great experience boldly denies the 
former. The teaching of history is that intereommunica- 
tion frequently makes nations misunderstand one another. 
No intercommunication of peoples can be so perfect as that 
between Americans north of Dixon’s line and Americans 
south of it, or between Irishmen and Scotchmen, or 
between Russians and the Germans who live among 
them ; yet North and South sacrificed a million men in the 
effort to be rid of each other, Scotchmen and Irishmen 
but for England would fight to the death for supremacy, 
and if the Czar waved his finger not a German would be 
alive in Russia within a week. “To know all” may be 
“to pardon all,” as some thinkers—usually sceptics—say, 
but to know much is with men often to hate harder 
than when they knew little. Mr. Balfour did not touch 
on the question of intercommunication, but he pointed 
out in words which are strangely stimulating to thought 
that it is the specially intelligent, the Ministers who give 
their lives to the work of comprehending foreign States, 
“whose first interest it is to know what other nations 
are thinking, what course they will pursue in given 
eventualities, what they can count upon, what they 
have to hope, what they have to fear, who are trained 
observers by profession, who are not moved one way or 
the other by passion or by desire to prodace a momentary 
effect,” who frequently misunderstand the nations whose 
policy they are studying. He gave one remarkable in- 
stance from the immediate present of this failure. It is 
but a few months since Continental Ministers and 
Ambassadors were convinced that the commercial 
interests of England were sc bound up in peace, she 
had so little to gain by war and so much to lose, that 
she would submit to anything save a direct affront in 
order to avoid a campaign, and might be regarded as 
in the military sense a negligeable quantity. ‘“ There 
ig now a new view,” said Mr. Balfour, “and the new 
view is that the English nation are so warlike, are so 
bent on aggression, are so clear that now is the moment 
to attack any supposed rival believed to be weaker than 
ourselves, that we should even force on a quarrel, if a 
quarrel did not present itself, in order to crush this 
imaginary rival while the time was yet convenient.” Mr. 
Balfour might have added that the change of opinion in 
the Emperor Nicholas I. was at least as great, and was 
caused by the events of only ten days, and that Lord 
Granville made as swift a volte face in 1859 in his opinion 
of the attitude, intentions, and opinions of the leading 
Sovereigns of Europe. 

Now how does this happen? What is it that 
occasionally so bemuses the great men of the world 
that they cannot see facts which it is their first interest 
to see, and which are reported to them by a multitude 
of able pens? The facts are misreported? Possibly 
sometimes. Ambassadors are not always keen-sighted, and 
as regards certain groups of facts they are apt, much too 
apt, to rely upon the views of professionals far less able 
than themselves. We believe, for example, that the 


Courts of the whole Continent, relying on reports from 
Military Attachés, who, again, rely on professional “in- 
formation,” underrate the fighting strength of Great 
Britain in a serious war to a most dangerous degree. 
They fancy that if they could land seventy thousand men 
on British shores all would be over with British 





supremacy, and never think, even for a moment, that 
besides the British Army and its Reserves, and the 
Militia and the Volunteers, there are half a million of men 
in the islands under forty who have been through the 
wilitary mill and have nothing to learn, of whom one- 
third at least would be ready to fight in a defensive war. 
There is evidence that all Courts, except perhaps the 
Russian, believe that the peoples of India are not only 
panting to be rid of British ascendency, but will risk 
lives and fortunes in order to replace it by another as 
abhorrent, and to which they are unaccustomed. Even, 
however, when rightly informed Ministers are frequently 
deceived. Either they reject the information, as, to quote 
a well-known example, the brilliant diplomatist who 
became Marshal Belleisle for years rejected the wonder- 
fully accurate reports of Marquis Valori about 
Frederick the Great and his designs, or, accepting it, 
they think they understand everything, and forget that 
the impervious crystal wall which separates one human 
being from another is not removed for their advantage. 
There is certainly no more reason why a Continental 
Foreign Secretary should thoroughly understand Lord 
Salisbury than there is why a man should understand 
his intimate friend, or his wife, or his son, and we all 
know how often he may in these relations misapprehend. 
Indeed, there is less reason, for the man who is studying 
his intimates knows most of the circumstances and 
influences which may modify their usual course of 
action; but the Foreign Secretary who thinks he under- 
stands Lord Salisbury acting by himself cannot tell what 
Lord Salisbury is when acting with the Sovereign, or 
with a Cabinet, or with a whole people whose low growl 
he hears clearly, but the foreigner does not. Lord 
Salisbury on a subject about which the country cares 
nothing, or he thinks it ought to care nothing, is a 
totally different man from Lord Salisbury on a subject 
about which the people are anxious, or he thinks they ought 
tobe. The former seems irresolute, because he wishes to find 
an open door for conciliation, and is reported by his inter- 
locutor to be “weak”; while the latter is a determined man 
who speaks plainly, and is reported to “the highest 
quarter” to seem ‘‘anxious to force ona struggle.” Both 
the Lord Salisburys are real and true, but the Ambassador 
or Minister accustomed only to one grows perplexed, and 
either fancies that he is being “ bluffed,” and so grows 
hard as steel, or accuses himself of mistake, and so in the 
recoil exaggerates the warlike dispositions of his adversary. 
The change perplexes or dismays him all the more because 
to his thinking both subjects are of equal importance, and 
because, like everybody else who is puzzled by inconsistent 
action, he begins thinking what in like circumstances he 
himself would do. He would, he reflects, sweep the seas, 
and take afterwards what colonies he wanted; and Lord 
Salisbury, therefore—who probably thinks we have got 
rather too much—will sweep the seas, and take whatever 
the Press or the Chambers of Commerce may have 
thought worth having. This is no fanciful sketch. It 
is, to the best of our judgment, the true explanation of 
many surprises in diplomacy, and of much of the recent 
difficulties between Great Britain and France. If all 
governing men could understand each other, diplomacy 
would be almost needless, and war would only occur when 
the whole future of nations seemed to be at stake. 


What is the remedy? There is no remedy. The 
world is made like that. The evil can be diminished by 
always choosing Ministers and Ambassadors of keen 
insight, but it can never be thoroughly removed. States 
must be governed, and while they are governed they 
must in foreign affairs trust their great agents, and act 
more or less on their advice. Those agents are human 
beings, and human beings are parted from each other, 
as we have said, by walls which, in the majority of cases 
at all events, are absolutely impermeable. Prince 
Bismarck can read in part Napoleon IIT. when talking to 
him alone, but Napoleon IIT. under the guidance of his 
Empress and her confessors he cannot read, or if be can 
he finds two men radically unlike, and in despairing per- 
plexity suspects. Then, if the situation is serious and 
the nations ready, there is war, and all the world cries 
out, “What a result of misunderstanding!” There 
would have been just the same result in private 
life, only the consequences would not have been 
so serious. Human action must depend upon an 
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interpretation both of adversaries and friends, and per- 
fect accuracy at all times and upon all subjects in that 
interpretation is not given to mankind. We have to 
work with the instruments we have, as we have to plough 
such land as Nature affords, and the instrumenis being 
human, with carefully hidden brains, and nerves liable to 
incessant impact from without, and eyes of which no four 
have the same range and clearness of vision, the only 
wonder is that immense errors are comparatively so few. 
The Ambassadors of al] Europe made a careful study of 
Frederick II. just before he mounted the throne, and the 
Ambassadors of all Europe misread him in a way which 
was perbaps the first of the many causes precipitating 
the Seven Years’ War. Absit omen, for, as we strongly 
suspect, the world is misreading Lord Salisbury now. 
Whence Mr. Balfour’s caution to them as well as to us. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND MR. BALFOUR’S 
UNIVERSITY SCHEME. 


§ the Government going to take up Mr. Balfour’s 
Irish University scheme? That is the question 
which, naturally enough, every one is now asking. It is 
clear that the Government must come to a decision in the 
matter, and on that decision, we believe, depend issues of 
far graver moment tothe Unionist party than are apparent 
on the surtace. People who look at the thing superficially 
are inclined to think that, after all, the matter is not a very 
serious one whichever way it is decided. It might bea 
good thing to deal with the Irish University education 
question on Mr. Balfour’s lines, but even if nothing is 
done and things go on as before the sky will not fall. 
Now we desire to put before our readers certain considera- 
tions which, we hold, show that this indifferentist view of 
the matter is quite erroneous, and that, in reality, very 
large consequences are involved. We believe that if the 
Government now takes up the question and solves it in 
a way which will satisfy Irish Roman Catholic opinion, it 
will have achieved a very great success, and will have 
done an enormous deal towards that pacification of 
Ireland within the Union which is one of the principal 
aims of its internal policy. As to the positive advantages 
which would accrue to the Government from taking up the 
question we have never held but one opimon. But 
now to these are added negative advantages no less 
great. It is only by placing Irish University educa- 
tion on a sound basis, and satisfying the demands of the 
majority of the Irish population, that the Government 
can now avoid serious trouble within its own body. We 
know none of the secrets of the Cabinet, nor of any 
section of it in regard to this matter, but the fact we 
have stated must be patent to any one who stops for a 
moment to consider the situation created by Mr. Balfour’s 
letter and by his explanatory speech at Manchester. In the 
_ strongest possible language Mr. Balfour has, in effect, told 
his constituents that an imperative duty rests upon those 
who are true Unionists and true Protestants to deal with 
the claims of the Irish Roman Catholics in regard to Irish 
University education. He has added, with a vehemence 
unwonted in him, but therefore the more significant, that 
he would far rather give up his post as a leader of the 
party than be muzzled on what he considers to be a matter 
of conscience. There it is needless to say that all 
honourable men will agree with him. But here also lies 
the danger,—assuming that the Cabinet cannot in the end 
agree to deal with the Irish University problem. . True, 
Mr. Balfour has not threatened to resign; and to judge 
from his utterances he does not intend to do so even if his 
scheme is passed over. He merely intends to maintain to 
the full his right of private judgment and free speech in 
the matter. If this is Mr. Balfour’s position, and we are 
judging it simply by his public utterances, we think that 
eis quite in the right. Deliberately to break up the 
Administration over Irish University education would be 
a course that he could not adopt at such a moment as the 
present. But though we think Mr. Balfour would be right 
not to resign, we do not at all think that his not resigning 
would make the situation simple, easy, or in any sense 
satisfactory. Granted that the Government refuses to 
move in the matter—an hypothesis which we by no 
means adopt as certain, but merely for the purposes of 
argument—both Mr. Balfour and the Cabinet will be 
placed in a terribly false position. Mr. Balfour's 





exercise of the right of free speech on Irish University 
education must look like, and even act as, an indict. 
ment of the Cabinet as bad Unionists. A leader 
cannot say or imply that every true Unionist should do 
things which a Unionist Government is deliberately 
not doing without censuring the Government. Again, 
the Cabinet by refusing to pay any attention to such 
passionate support for a particular object as is put forth 
by the Leader of the House of Commons, ipso facio 
censures that Leader. Hence, with the best intentions 
in the world to bow to the decision of his colleagues, and 
with every desire to sacrifice himself rather than the 
Administration, Mr. Balfour by preserving and using his 
right of free speech must in the supposed case—+.e., that of a 
Cabinet veto on Irish University education—produce a state 
ofthings which would be almost as injurious tothe Ministry 
as actual resignation. A Cabinet Minister immersed in 
a great office might conceivably bury his head in his 
bureau and let the disputed point alone. The Leader of 
the House caunot efface himself on a single question,— 
certainly not on an Irish question. Mr. Balfour, with 
his quick insight, would be the first man to see this, 
and to end an impossible situation in the only way open 
to him. 


It comes, then, to this, that though they may fancy for 
the moment that they can, his colleagues cannot in reality 
allow Mr. Balfour the privilege of free speech on a vital 
question without also agreeing to adopt his view. Free 
speech in a leader when that free speech means in effect 
a reproof to his colleagues cannot be maintained. But 
Mr. Balfour says he cannot conscientiously keep silence, 
and we agree with him that he cannot. His former bold 
and candid speeches on the subject practically pledge 
him to speak out. The situation is indeed controlled by 
those speeches. We have always held, and hold now, that 
it was idle to talk as if those speeches did not commit 
the Cabinet to deal with the question of Irish University 
education. Spoken from the place from which they were 
spoken they did commit it. We do not, however, wish 
to labour this point, and we are quite willing to admit the 
uselessness of raking up the past. The fact remains that 
no matter what are the causes, a certain situation has 
been created by Mr. Balfour’s letter and his Manchester 
speeches. That situation, in our opinion, imperatively 
demands that the Government should give their fiual 
decision in favour of taking up the Irish University 
question and solving it as far as it can be solved. 
Things have gone much too far to allow of it being 
merely let alone. With all deliberation we say that if the 
Cabinet tries to shelve the matter the force of circum- 
stances will in the end inevitably produce a Ministerial 
crisis of the greatest gravity. The only thing which could 
save the Cabinet from sooner or later getting face to face 
with such a crisis would be the appearance on the scene 
of some entirely new and all-absorbing question, or the 
development of foreign complications so serious as to 
occupy all men’s minds. But such lightning-conductors 
cannot be relied on. It is far more likely that what we 
have stated would happen, and that a neglect to face the 
question of Irish University education would end in 
Cabinet embarrassments of the worst and most dangerous 
kind. Therefore it is with the strongest sense of the 
gravity of the situation that we press upon the Govern- 
ment the duty of taking up the matter. Mr. Balfour 
may have been rash, he may even have acted without due 
consideration for his colleagues, he may have been too 
impulsive. As to such questions we cannot profess to 
judge. All we know is that by his recent action he has 
made it imperative for the Cabinet to deal with the 
problem. There is no middle way. Personally, of 
course, we do not see the least real danger in the 
question; but even if there were, this is now the path 
of least danger, and so should be adopted. For ourselves, 
we believe that a settlement of the Irish University 
problem can be carried without doing the Unionists the 
slightest injury. All that is wanted is a little boldness 
and a little sincerity. In those signs the Cabinet will 
conquer. The Tory-Orange opposition is noisy but not 
formidable, the Irish will be on the side of the Govern- 
ment, and so will be the moderate Liberals. Surely the 
Orangemen under Colonel Saunderson, joined by the Non- 
conformists under Mr. Perks, are not an opposition of 
which a Cabinet like the present should be afraid. Such 
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opposition is noisy but not formidable. In urging the 
importance of the question we are delighted to see that 
we have the support of so staunchly Conservative a 

per as the St.°James’s Gazette. Its conductors have 
expressed their belief that here as elsewhere it is 
a capital mistake to be frightened by a noisy section, 
Faced with courage, the Irish University question may 
be made to yield the Government a good supply of 
credit. Treated weakly and on panic lines, it may, and 
indeed must, prove a source of infinite damage and 
embarrassment. At any rate, it is useless to imagine that 
Mr. Balfour can be allowed to speak out and nothing 
happen. When his colleagues granted him the right to 
speak out without resigning they made it utterly impos- 
sible that the question of Irish University education 
should be quietly shelved. It is of course conceivable, as 
Mr. Balfour urges, that the question may be treated on 
non-party lines, but dealt with in some way it certainly 
must be. 





THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE OF THE CONGO. 


V JE suspect that the failure of the first attempt to 

found an India upon the Congo will in no long 
time be publicly admitted. Kiug Leopold II., who, 
though he inherits some of the Coburg kiageraft, is not a 
really able man, deceived by confidence in his own great 
wealth and by the incurable Continental idea that any- 
body can make money in the tropics if he is only hard 
enough, undertook an enterprise wholly beyond his 
resources, and by making revenue instead of good govern- 
ment his end, spoiled the whole effect of his first successes. 
Tbe Congo Free State, covering a million square miles, 
that is, as large as India, and containing a population 
supposed to exceed forty-two millions, was committed by 
Europe to his charge in absolute sovereignty, and at first 
there appeared to be no resistance. Sieamers and tele- 
graphs and stations are trifles to a millionaire, and there 
were any number of Belgian engineers and young officers 
and clerks eager for employment, The weak point of the 


undertaking, inadequate resources, soon, however, became 


patent to the world. The King had the disposal of a few 
white troops, but they were only Belgians, who suffer 
greatly in tropical warfare, and his agents had to form 
an acclimatised army “on the cheap.” They engaged, 
therefore, the fiercest blacks they could find, most of 
them cannibals, paid them by tolerating license, and then 
endeavoured to maintain their own authority by savage 
discipline. The result was that the men, as events have 
proved, and as the King seems in his apologia to admit, 
were always on the verge of mutiny, and that the native 
tribes, with their advantages of position, numbers, and 
knowledge of the forest and the swamps, proved at 
least as good fighters as most of the forces of 
the Congo State. So great, however, is the intellec-. 
tual superiority of white men, so immeasurable the 
advantage involved in any tincture of science, that the 
Belgians might still have prevailed but for the absolute 
necessity of obtaining money. They could not wait for 
the growth of resources under scientific taxation such‘as 
will follow Mr. Mitchell Innes’s financial reforms in Siam. 
but attempted to obtain them from direct taxation and 
monopolies, especially that of rubber. Resistance was 
punished with a savage cruelty, which we are quite 
ready to believe was not the original intention of. the 
Belgians, but which could not be avoided when the only 
mode of punishing a village was to let loose black 
cannibals on it to work their will, and which gradually 
hardened even the Europeans, and the consequence was 
universal disloyalty. The braver tribes fought with 
désperation, the black troops were at once cowed and 
attracted by their opponents, the black. porters and agri- 
culturists became secret enemies, all were kept in order 
by terror alone, and we all see the result. The Belgians 
are beaten; their chiefs, Baron Dhanis and Major 
Lothaire, are believed to be prisoners; and the vast 
territories of the far interior, whence alone rubber can 
now be obtained, are already lost. Black soldiers have 
mutinied in the field, and it is doubtful, if the rebels press 
on, whether all signs of Belgian sovereignty will not 
disappear. The King, with a cooln+ss which will be 
called courage or obstinacy according to the critic’s 





view of his character, declares that he shall go on, 
and that all will be recovered ; but we believe he deceives 
himself. The administration on the spot is tainted by 
the history of its cruelties and its failures, and there are 
not the means in Brussels of replacing it by competent 
officials, or of supplying them with the considerable 
means required for what must now be a deliberate recon- 
quest. no change is made, the internal never-ending 
war will go on, all progress will be brought to a final end, 
and the mere necessity of getting money out of the limited 
area it is now possible to reach will make taxation 90 
severe that we shall hear either of the depopulation of 
whole districts, or of a murderous popular insurrection on 
the St. Domingo scale and plan. The greatest experi- 
ment ever made in Africa has in fact failed, and failed 
discreditably. 

Under these circumstances it seems clear that the only 
reasonable course is to allow a Great Power to step forward, 
buy out the Belgians, and recommence the experiment from 
the beginning. The best Power for the purpose would 
be the British, because we could enter the vast derelict 
territory from both sides, because we could employ both 
Soudanese and Indians in the work of pacification 
without relaxing their discipline, and because we under- 
stand how to levy taxes without oppression, and without 
destroying all the springs of industry. Even negroes 
will grow rich under our rule, and we alone of the peoples 
have the art—it is a very strange one—of restraining 
despotism within the precise limits beyond which it pro- 
duces instinctive popular resistance. We have never so 
irritated a people, not even the Matabele, that they 
would not accept our pay. It is, however, better that we 
should not accept the Congo. We have the Nile, the 
Niger, and the Zambesi already on our hands, and reck- 
lessly profuse as we are of civil lives, the demand for com- 
petent and esurient lads, though the supply never ceases, may 
yet exhaust our resources of educated men. Moreover, it is 
not well, at all events until the English-speaking races 
have grown to their full stature, to seem to wish to 
monopolise the subject regions of the world, or to make 
of our wealth an apparently immovable barrier to the 
natural ambitions of all the hungry in Europe. It will 
be far better to let the French have the State, on condition 
that they cede to us the strip of land necessary for com- 
munication between the Cape and Cairo, and settle at 
ouce and finally the two or three other matters now in 
dispute between the countries, With its million square miles 
of area and its forty-two millions of population the Colonial 
party will feel that they have at least acquired an estate 
equal to their ambition and capable of rewarding 
the energies they believe their people to possess. The 
patronage will be very large, and, owing to the vastness 
of the area, very imposing, while the estates to be sold 
for planting and general exploitation will make Paris and 
Marseilles feel suddenly enriched. The French, too, will 
govern fairly well. They have not the vivifying power of 
the English, but they build handsome tropical cities, they 
establish and obey reasonable Codes, and, though their 
hands are not clean in the matter of forced labour, they 
are willing to suppress slavery. Above all, they do not 
hate the negroes as the Germans do, or despise them as 
the British and Americans do, but in Guadaloupe and in . 
the French Congo sbow a disposition, when they are 
tractable, to treat them as rather absurd children. They 
have good black soldiers and Arabs to employ in pacifica- 
tion, and, though terribly jealous of trade rivalry, they do 
not object to their subjects growing rich. Their rule 
will, in fact, be a great advance on the savagery which 
formerly prevailed upon the Congo, and a still greater 
advance upon the Belgian régime, which, unless many 
independent reporters are in a conspiracy to deceive, 
is in principle the ancient rule made more terrible and 
cruel by the use of the irresistible instruments of civilisa- 
tion. A Congo savage was governed by savages; he is 
now governed, as Macaulay said of the Bengalees under 
Verelst, by evil genii. 








SOUL AND BODY. 


M* ST. GEORGE MIVART, writing in the current 
i Ninetcenth Century on “The New Psychology,” 





scarcely tells us what he means by that term, but he does 
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enter into a very interesting theme when he considers what 
it is that is the persistent informing reality which moulds us 
men. By the new psychology we presume he means the 
experimental and quantitative psycho-physiology which has 
found its chief centre at Leipzig, and of which Wundt and 
Fechner have been the leading exponents. Whatever view 
we may take about the obscure relations of the mind or soul 
with the body, we are all agreed that mental and moral 
manifestations can only become real to us through a material 
organism, and that the brain is, in the main, that organism. 
It is of course possible, though we think few, if any, educated 
persons would take up such a position to-day, to assert with 
Cabanis that the brain secretes thought, as the liver secretes 
bile. To us the statement is meaningless, for we do not see how 
thought can be related to the brain’s secretion; the two things 
are not in pari materia, But we admit, for the sake of argument, 
that the purely materialistic position can at least be set forth 
in intelligible language, though it leads to an absurdity. Or 
we may say, on the other hand, with Professor William 
James, that the brain originates nothing, but transmits 
thought. If we take the former view, we shall hold that the 
world is fundamentally material; if the latter, that it is 
fundamentally spiritual. We are not committed, on the 
latter hypothesis, to the principle that pure spirit actually 
created the material world “out of nothing,” we are rather 
committed to something like the Hegelian idea of the ulti- 
mate identity of thought and being. Without being able to 
solve the mystery of life, we can say that there was never 
any time when thought was not, and that with thought went 
being, the external manifestation of thought. In other words, 
we can say that thought or reason externalises itself, and 
appears on the material plane as forms of existence; that the 
inner implies the outer, and that the mind or the reason 
implies the forms and energy of the world known to the 
senses. 


This appears to be the view of Mr. Mivart, who contends 
that “every living creature is the result of the coalescence of 
two factors into one absolute unity; as water is produced by 
the coalescence of oxygen and hydrogen.” Without entering 
into the great transcendental problems of man’s natures 
whether tripartite, as St. Paul seems to say, or whether com- 
posed of a greater number of distinct elements, as Eastern 
philosophy holds, it is sufficient for our purpose to note these 
two elements,—the one immaterial, spiritual, yet most real, 
the personality with which we hold communion, the real man 
that disappears at death; the other corporeal, to be handled 
and seen. That these two elements exist cannot be doubted, 
because, however we may explain it, death does take from the 
material form the chief factor which was there, so that inter- 
course is at an end, and after a while the body itself decays. 
Something bas been liberated, the body, the thing we actually 
gaw, is no longer informed with the principle we call life. 


But we are told by the materialist that this principle has 
no existence, that there is no principle, that life is merely a 
manifestation of the bodily organism, that so long as that 
organism is in a certain condition, so long asits organs are in 
more or less complete co-ordination, it expresses itself in 
terms of what we call life, but that so soon as this organic co- 
ordination ceases, its mere cessation puts an end to life; not 
merely to the manifestation of life on this material plane, be 
it understood, but to life itself. So that, on this hypothesis, 
death ends all. From the psychological point of view this 
means that the body makes life, that life is a creation of the 
bodily organism. Why or how the body should be able to 
create life we are not told; we are merely informed of the 
alleged fact. When the brains are out the man is dead; no 
thought can be any longer possible to a being so organised 
that the brain creates thought, as no digestion can be any 
longer possible to a being whose liver secretes bile, and whose 
stomuch secretes gastric juice. 


There is an apparently logical simplicity about this creed 
which commends itself to some minds bewildered by the 
corflicting theories as to the nature of man. We do not 
propose to demonstrate its falseness, though we think it is 
false. We rather propose to urge the reasonableness of the 
opposing view as stated by Professor Wundt, whom Mr, 
Mivart quotes: ‘ The psychical life is not the product of the 
bodily organism, but the bodily organism is rather a psychical 


creation.” This view, expressed by the greatest living German 
psychologist, isthe more interesting because it is the judgment 
of one who has investigated more fully than any scientific 
man living the physical aspects of consciousness, who knows 
the brain and what it does, and who cannot be accused of 
bias against the physiological study of the brain. This 
eminent physio-psychologist, then, after long investigation, 
arrives at the conclusion held by idealists in all times. He is of 
opinion with the poet that “soul is form, and doth the body 
make.” Now let us suppose, with Professor James, that the 
underlying reality in the universe, which sustains it,and without 
which it is a mere show of things which presents itself to our 
bodily senseg, is spiritual, is mind, reason, soul. Suppose that 
the varied aspects of matter are more or less impervious to the 
action of soul, the rock-ribbed earth itself most so, the human 
brain least so, with every kind of gradation between, the 
arrangement being such as to combine the quickest and most 
vital spiritual communication between man and the unseen 
with the needs of a physical world in which man is placed, 
and on which he is dependent daring the term of his mortal 
life. Does not this hypothesis explain the facts of life more 
truly than the other? 


It explains, in the first and foremost place, the persist- 
ence of identity. How can the brain, which is composed 
of millions of cells, constantly dying and coming into 
being, its component parts changing with every moment 
of time, be the organ of permanent conscious identity 
if it itself is the fount and author of life? Every man 
knows that he is the same person who lived last year, aud 
then had snch-and-such experiences, which are a part of his 
spiritual being. But the brain which transmitted them is 
not the brain of last year, its cells are different; how estab- 
lish its identity? “Just as we establish the identity of the 
changing body,” it may be said; and there isthe real crux. Is 
the identity of the body a mere bodily fact ? The phenomenon 


soon destroying that identity which we recognised during 
life. The identifying principle lies in the unseen part, the 
soul or mind which sways the senses and which moulds the 
body to its own design. In the next place, as Mr. Mivart 
hints, and as he might work out in variety of detail, the 
informing mind or soul impresses its seal on the body 
and modifies that part of it which is less impervious 
to the unseen psychical power. The great thinker develops a 
certain type of countenance, the devout saint stamps his in- 
ward vision of holiness on his outward features, the sensualist 
can be detected through all his disguises. One feels 
immediately an unexplained affinity or repugnance to a man 
never seen before; can this inward, subtle impression be 
warranted by molecular processes? These processes may be 
the vehicle of the mental impression, as a railway train ie 
the means of conveying passengers, but to assume that they 
constitute the impression is to assume something unwarranted 
by the facts, and something which does not explain the 
facts. Still further, how does the materialist hypothesis 
explain the unquestioned phenomena of thought-transference 
or mental communication between persons sundered by 
physical distance? If the brain originates thought, how can 
people whose brains are a thousand miles apart with no brain 
medium hold converse, respond to one another’s moods, in- 
form one another of facts unknown? ‘That these things take 
place is as certain as any fact of which we know. On the 
materialist hypothesis they are inexplicable; but on the 
hypothesis that, behind this visible veil of things, we are 
all living in a spiritual medium, as the earth is rolling ina 
medium of ether, and that the waves of this great spiritual 
ocean are breaking on the human mind through the brain, 
we have an explanation of the chief psychical facts of life. 
Bat when this ‘earthly tabernacle is dissolved,” what then ? 
Mr. Mivart touches on this tremendous aspect of the pro- 
blem, but no more. We can only say that the mind which 
has reared our present bodily home can accrete to itself 
the inexhaustible matter of the universe to build up “a 
house not made with hands” which will serve us for a 
larger life. We cannot prove this—we do not profess to 
| prove anything connected with this great theme—but we 
think that + reasonable faith will find no insoluble or final 
| intellectual difficulty here. The things which are seen are 
| temporal; but the unseen reason builds the world. 
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MR. STEEVENS’S INDIAN IMPRESSIONS. 


R. G. W. STEEVENS, who wrote “ With Kitchener to 
Khartum,” has accompanied Lord Curzon to India 

as special correspondent for the Daily Mail, and we have 
waited with great interest for his letters. He has a singular 
power which is not, that we know of, possessed in the same 
degree by any living writer, that of so photographing a scene 
in words that the reader sees with his eyes, and receives 
impressions as clear-cut and definite as if he had himself 
been present. If he describes a pond you see not only every 
piece of duckweed floating in it—that is nothing, several 
writers can do that—but the precise extent to which that 
duckweed affects the sheen of the water, and your unconscious 
estimate of its limpidity or foulness. It is a very curious 
literary gift, because it seems to be independent not only of 
the writer’s intellect, but of his sympathies. We have not 
an idea after reading hundreds of pages of his writing 
whether Mr. Steevens is an intellectual man or not, and have 
gathered an impression, which perhaps we ought not to record 
about a man of whom we know nothing but his work, that he 
positively dislikes the East, which he can paint as if he loved 
it. He has certainly no feeling whatever for its past, 
regarding the antiquities of Egypt, for instance, as unpleasing 
lumber, and we are greatly mistaken if the specialty of Asia, 
the absolute and inextricable mixture of savagery and 
civilisation on the same spots, and even in the same men, does 
not positively revolt him. He would like to whip all those 
picturesque figures into the tame decency of the Strand, to 
compel everybody to wear trousers, to terminate all those 
marvellous contrasts of appearance, bearing, and conduct, and 
say toall ‘ Be English, or be French, or be German,’ but be at all 
events Europeanand respect the becoming. A great caricaturist, 
Signor Pellegrini, once confessed to us, however, that the 
secret of his wonderfal power of drawing eminent English- 
men was his incurable inner dislike of them, and this may be 
as regards Asia the root in Mr. Steevens of the admirable 
faculty which nevertheless is there. He has not been a week 
in India, and bas sent home, we think, only six letters, and 
already it is patent to every Anglo-Indian that an artist is at 
work who will recreate for them the scenes to which, though 
perhaps they hardly saw them at the time, and have lived 
for years since in the podded monotony of European life, 
they recur with a tireless interest and pleasure which is the 
secret of the British estimate of them as bores with exag- 
gerated reputations, The perception of the fact will give 
them pleasure, for careless as most of them seem abont 
English ideas as to “their” Empire—we never met an Anglo- 
Indian yet without this sense of separate and peculiar pos- 
session—they feel very keenly the depth of English ignorance, 
and lament the absence hitherto of any revealing pen. We 
have been predominant in India for a hundred and forty-two 
years, dating, as the Indians date, from Plassey, we have 
conquered the Continent, have reduced it to order, have super- 
seded its laws by our Codes, have remodelled its taxation, 
have altered all the conditions of its intercommunication, 
superseding the ox-cart and the runner bythe telegraph and the 
railway, and have modified, perhaps to an unsuspected extent, 
its intellectual ideals, but we bave never yet produced a 
book about it which the Englishman can read and think that 
he realises India as he realises Russia, or even in some cases 
—we have met many—as he realises China. There are books 
of course by the score, but they are mostly dull and all 
snippety, giving sketches of little bits of a panorama which 
is not only endless, but changes with every hundred miles, 
Travel in the Near East gives no help, nor travel in Algiers, 
nor, strange to say, as Mr. Steevens has already perceived, 
travel in Egypt. The “secluded continent” remains 
absolutely separate, with its congeries of barbarisms and 
civilisations so unspeakably different, and yet somehow all 
bound to one another by some spiritual relation, which we 
can describe if we like as “ the comity of India,” and when we 
have so described it understand as little as before. There 
are great books on its architecture, splendid books on its 
flora, elephantine books on its ethnology, learned books and 
thoughtful books—chiefly in German—on its philosophies, 
and of course infinite booklets, mostly unreadable, on its 
recent history; but the book which will bring even the 
external features of Indian life home to us here in London, 








as, for example, the external aspects of life in Mexico have 
been brought home, does not exist. 


Perhaps even Mr. Steevens, with his wonderful perception 
of all that his eyes see, will not succeed, for he has, we see, 
caught the impression which comes by degrees to all the more 
thoughtful Anglo-Indians, that of bewilderment, though he 
does not yet feel its usual consequence,—a hopelessness 
leading first to indifference, and then to a positive refusal to 
see, a deliberate and permanent closing of the eyes of the 
mind, which is the note of a large section of the Anglo- 
Indian world. The continent is so vast, the differences of 
races, creeds, and degrees of civilisation so amazing, the 
welter of languages so confusing, the spaces so unusual— 
great spaces being usually empty, while these are often ant- 
hills—the cities so utterly unlike each other—Calcutta is about 
as like Benares as Kew is like Nuremberg, while between 
Benares and Delbi there is less resemblance than between 
Rome and Milan—that the power of sight and the power of 
thinking are alike overtaxed, and avenge themselves by 
striking in the strangest and most complete way. If that 
bewilderment comesto Mr. Steevens he will simply come home— 
to the wrath of the Daily Mail—and declare that the task set 
him is impossible ; that no human mind can correlate in any 
kind of order scenes so various; or comprehend, much less 
explain, how one and the same people, working with the same 
loom, has produced Jeypore and Calcutta, damascened satin 
and thin muslin; or show a connection between the white- 
robed myriads of Bengal, with their placid calm, their 
tireless industry, their capacity for any intellectual work, 
and their inability to build—native Caleutta is a mat and 
pole village the size of East London—with the fierce 
restlessness of the many-hued population of the North, with 
its energy, its admiration for courage, and its power of 
erecting buildings before which English architects like 
Fergusson stand lost in admiration and despair. His per- 
plexity will only be increased by residence, for he will find 
that the hundred contrasts he sees extend to intellectual life ; 
will discover astronomers who can predict eclipses yet believe 
that they are caused by a dog which swallows the moon; will 
meet serene men, sometimes talking the purest of softened 
English, who are convinced that they have passed through 
many lives; and above all, will discover that the word 
“savages,” by which he describes the labouring class, is of all 
words the most inaccurate. They are while working savages 
in dress, and have often little more knowledge; but these 
bare-limbed workers obey rigid laws of their own, are less 
capable of violent crime than our own dock-labourers, and 
huld without exception certain ideas which are those of a 
profound though erroneous philosophy. If profound obedience 
to unwritten law, a power of measureless self-sacrifice for 
the good of their souls, absolute temperance, and steady 
industry so long as wages are paid are marks of savagery, 
the coolies of India are savages, but not otherwise. We 
will, however, hope better things; that Mr. Steevens 
will treat each scene he sees as a drama by iteelf, 
that he will not allow himself to be carried in Lord 
Curzon’s train; that, above all, when he has seen Calcutta 
he will be tempted to go eastward for a month instead 
of northward, and describe one or two of the ten 
thousand Bengalee villages on whose never-ceasing in- 
dustry the Empire really rests. Without the sixty 
million white-robed toilers of Bengal India would be the 
nightmare of financiers; yet they have never been described 
by a vivifying pen, possibly never will be until, after some 
great war, the road which must connect Calcutta—“ where 
you can buy tigers’ teeth”—with a British Indo-China is 
found to pass for hundreds of miles through the Bengal 
interior. Mr. Steevens has only to look ont from Dacca and 
say what he sees, and he will not only produce a fascinating 
picture, but perform one of the most important of political 
services. Bengal Proper, the mainstay of the Indian Empire, 
is its least known province. 





BURROWING BIRDS. 
HE “ walking fish” now to be seen in the tortoise-kouse 
at the “Zoo” are the most recent instance shown in 
London of a striking anomaly in Nature. But it may be 
doubted whether the preference of these odd little fish for 
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walking with their fins rather than for swimming is stranger 
than the habit. which some birds have acquired of burrowing 
in the earth instead of building nests on which they can 
alight from the free regions of theair. If wingless birds, 
unable to place their nest, or gain security for their sitting 
mate and her brood, on trees or precipices, took to burrow- 
ing in the earth, they would be considered to be making an 
intelligent effort at self-preservation. But the burrowing 
birds are mainly species remarkable for their power of flight, 
and could choose any site they preferred to nest on. Even 
the puffins can fly away to the Mediterranean every year, and 
the kingfisher and sheldrake are both remarkable, the one for 
the velocity, the other for the sustained power, of its travel 
through the air, Sand-martins, the smallest of our swallows, 
and the stormy petrels, the tiniest of web-footed birds, both 
choose to toil at mining the earth for a nesting place, though 
both belong to families famous for flight both over land and sea, 
and neither has the slightest special equipment for such 
arduous labour, Other petrels, true ocean birds, and inde- 
pendent, except at nesting time, of any element but air and sea, 
burrow in the earth by choice when the single egg is to be laid. 
It is not even a successfal device. The capped petrel, now 
believed to be extinct, was killed off in its only breeding places, 
the islands of Guadaloupe and Dominica, largely because it 
did burrow, and so was easily caught both by men and small 
carnivorous animals. Yet the zeal with which such tiny 
birds as the petrels or sand-martins work at their tunnels 
shows that they believe them to be a necessity for success in 
life. Barly last spring a freshly arrived party of sand- 
martins reached the mouth of the river Otter, in Devonshire, 
almost at the beginning of April, and at once selected a 
bank, just over the stream, for an experiment in burrowing. 
The little birds were almost as tame as bees; possibly they 
were all young birds of the past year, and in the solitudes 
of Libya had not yet learnt any fear of man between 
the days of their leaving and returning to the banks of the 
Otter. They clustered and fluttered like brown mo ths against 
the red earth, and competed for “claims” with gentle 
rivalry. Though they could hardly have recovered from the 
fatigue of their flight from Africa, their first thought was to 
select a site for this abnormal and unnecessary labour of 
excavation. 


The stormy petrels nest just above the Atlantic surge on 
the islets near Iona, and the Hebrides, There above the 
rock on certain islands is a black, buttery soil, in which they 
burrow like little winged mice, and on a nest of sea-pink 
lay one white egg. As this desertion of the regions of light 
and air by birds is something outside the natural course of 
their lives, it leads to various odd and unexpected social com- 
plications and domestic problems. Among the latter is a 
serious one, the difficulty of keeping the underground honse 
clean or moderately cool. It is usually very hot. Sand-martins, 
for instance, do not attempt to ventilate their burrows as 
rabbits and rats do, neither do kingfishers nor the stormy 
petrels when they make their own burrows, and do not creep 
into chinks between piles of stones or rocks, Evidence of the 
high temperature of this “ hot chamber” where the young 
petrels are hatched is seen in a very pretty popular belief 
in the Outer Hebrides. The people say that they hatch their 
eggs, not by sitting on them, but by sitting near them, at a 
distance of six inches, between them and the opening of the 
barrow. Then the petrels turn their heads towards the eggs, 
and “coo” at them day and night, and so “hatch them with 
their song.” This, which sounds like a fable of the 
East Atlantic islands, has really a basis in fact. Mr, 
Davenport Graham says that the account is “ very 
correct; though I never heard the cooing noise by 
duy, I often did in the evening. It is rather a purring 
noise. When its nest is opened up, the bird is usually 
found cowering a few inches away from its egg.” This 
hot and stuffy atmosphere may aid the hatching of the 
eggs; but there is no doubt that it brings into being other 
and very undesirable forms of life. The nests and burrows of 
sand-martins are full of most unpleasant insects, and those of 
the kingfisher are nearly as bad. The sheldrakes and puffins, 
which take possession of old rabbit-holes, live far better in 
their burrowed quarters. The latter sometimes excavate 





burrows for themselves, sometimes nest in hollows of the 
rocks, and sometimes in rabbit-holes. 


The former we incline 
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to think always: use the burrow of some other creature, 
usually that of a rabbit in a sand-hill. Sand-hill rabbits 
are the healthiest of their race, and the young “burrow. 
ducks” which succeed them have a- dry, comfortable, and 
well-ventilated house in which to make their start in life, 
It is generally believed that the bird takes the young away 
as soon as they are hatched. If so, she follows the example 
of most other ducks, whose ducklings “ran” as soon as their 
down has dried. But a visitor to the Sandringham estate, 
before it was purchased for the Prince of Wales, informed 
the late Mr. H. Stevenson that the keeper had shown hima 
burrow from which an entire brood of young sheldrakes 
would come out to be fed when he whistled, and disappear 
into the hole again after their meal. 

Other evidence of the acquired nature of the burrowing 
habit among birds is seen in the case of some birds which 
show “occasional conformity,” but are not always troglodytes 
at nesting time. Stock-doves usually nest in rabbit-holes, or 
in holes in trees, or crevices of rock. But they will also lay 
their eggs: in a simple hollow, in ivy, or on a wall. Even the 
sand-martins, which seem to take a real pleasure in their 
mining work, do not invariably nest in this way. On one of 
the chalk precipices of the Isle of Wight are a number of 
sand-martins’ nests, bnilt like those of the swallow, of 
little pellets of white, chalky earth, against the precipice. 
The writer has often watched these nests carefully, and can 
speak with certainty as to their species, They are sand. 
martins, and not house-martins, though a few of the latter also 
nest against the cliffs. This suggests the conclusion that the 
sand-martins really know how to build mud nests, and have 
not lost that knowledge, though probably there are very few 
places in this country where they make use of their ancient 
accomplishment, In the same way, most nuthatches excavate 
burrows in decaying trees; but there is a Syrian nuthatch 
which makesa mud nest, like a swallow, against a wall under 
@ crevice, and adds a small tunnel of mud as a vestibule, As 
our nuthatches occasionally plaster up part of the entrance 
to their holes, the inference is that these too took to burrow- 
ing (in wood) later, and that somewhere in the back of their 
brains remains the knowledge of how to make a nest of 
masonry, 

If the bad construction of the burrows is due, as we surmise, 
to the modern diversion of birds’ industry to this form of 
nest-making, the reluctance which many species show to 
doing the mining for themselves is additional evidence that 
the taste is of recent origin. No birds, except perhaps wood. 
peckers, wrynecks, and nuthatches, who barrow in wood, seem 
to take kindly to the business, Most ground-burrowing 
birds, if they possibly can, shirk the labour of making a 
burrow, and try to use, or to share, that of some more skilful 
miner. The result is a most nondescript system of “chum- 
mage,” to use the language of the old debtors’ prisons, in 
which the birds, strange to say, are always the intruders, and 





the beasts the householders on whom they billet themselves. . 


The prairie owls are the best known of these uninvited guests ; 
but though their case is probably the most interesting, it is 
by no means without parallel. These little owls are not 
incapable of digging a hole for themselves by any means. 
On the contrary, they are expert miners, scratching out 
the sand with their feet at a great rate. .But where 
they can avoid it they never do this, preferring to live 
in the cave of indolence. On the pampas of Argentina 
this is always provided by the vizcacha. For some reason 
the vizcacha, though it had crossed the broad waters of the 
Parana, had not at the time of Darwin’s visit succeeded in 
crossing the Uruguay River. North of this there were no 
vizcachas, but plenty of burrowing owls, which in the absence 
of the vizcachas formed burrows for themselves, 

Vizcachas, being humble-minded and sociable creatures, 
are probably good neighbours. But on the other side of the 
Atlantic we find some of the meekest of little birds “chum- 
ming ” themselves occasionally on the otters. In the islet of 
Soay, near Iona, were tunnelled dwellings inhabited by 
otters, sheldrakes, and stormy petrels. The outer and main 
galleries were those of the otters and the sheldrakes, while 
the petrels lived in little side burrows, not much larger than 
mouse-holes, leading from the larger tunnels. The otters’ 
burrows were really well made, having a drainage system for 
carrying off water, circular and oval chambers for the otters 
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to sleep in, and a rubbish-hole near the entrance, but on one 

-gide of the main burrow, as a dustbin for fish-bones and 
refuse. Sheldrakes, when they were common in Norfolk, 
seem to have been aa importunate beggars of shelter in the 
rabbit-holes as the burrowing owls are in the vizcacha-burrows. 
Sir Thomas Browne called them “Barguanders” (burrow- 
gunders), “a noble-coloured fowl which herd in coney-burrows 
about Norrold and other places.” At Winterton they were 
very numerous, but “ being supposed to disturb the rabbits,” 
as many were killed as possible. Rabbits and sheldrakes 
seem anciently to have lived in the heaths and warrens of 
Norfolk in just the same partnership that vizcachas and 
burrowing owls do on the pampas. Though the sheldrakes 
are sea-duck, they came some distance inland, tempted by this 
offer of free lodgings for the spring, if Sir Thomas Browne’s 
note is correct. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a 
THE NEW FOREST AS A SANCTUARY. 
[To tax Eprtor or THE “SPrrEctTarTor,”] 

S1r,—The writer of the article under the above title in the 
Spectator of January 28th suggests that the rights of grazing 
on the New Forest form one of several obstacles to securing 
aud making the best of “a great national wild playground,”— 
namely, “the one national park” in the South of England. 
He may be right, although it is usually held that the peculiar 
open character of the wild woods of this Forest (which form 
so marked a contrast to the official plantations) is largely due 
to the immemorial browsing and traffic of the deer (removed 
in 1851), and of the animals still turned out by the com- 
moners. But it should not be overlooked that the exercise of 
these rights of common constitutes at present a considerable 
and a very interesting industry. As few people care to 
be referred to Blue-books, it may suffice to point out 
that such facts as ithe following are on record, —viz, 
that upwards of five thousand cows, heifers, and ponies 
(to say nothing of donkeys) are turned out yearly, mainly 
by owners or tenants of very small holdings, and that 
the exercisers of the rights admit that the value to them of 
these small holdings is doubled by the attached common- 
rights. Moreover, the poorest of these small men derive the 
largest proportional benefit from the rights. To take an 
illustration from the lowest level, it is well known that 
handicraftsmen, and even day labourers, have been able to 
double their weekly wages through a series of years, and it is 
not an uncommon experience for the sons of labouring men 
to save early in life small sums of money which, reinvested in 
animals turned ont upon the Forest, have enabled them to 
make themselves independent of day labour, and to become 
tenants, and eventually even owners, of small holdings similar 
to those upon which they were born and bred.—I am, Sir, 
&c., A Constant READER. 


[We certainly hold that nothing must be done to inj ure or 
destroy so interesting and fine a class as the New Forest 
commoners.—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE “IN MEMORIAM” METRE. 
[To tue Epiror or THE “ SPrcTaToOR.”] 
Sizr,—The poem, in a metre now and for ever consecrated as 
the peculiar property of Tennyson, which Dr. Garnett repub- 
lishes for the second time from the “ Luttrell Bailads” in 
the Spectator of January 28th, is the second chorus in Ben 
Jonson’s tragedy of Catiline, very slightly altered by the 
adaptation of a few lines to English instead vf Roman 
politics, religion, and history.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A, C. SWINBURNE. 


{To tar Epiror or THs ‘ SpecTaTor.”] 
S1r,—The origin of the metre and the various sources of in- 
spiration of “In Memoriam” are very fully discussed in 
chap. 7 of Mr. Churton Collins’s “ Illustrations of Tennyson,” 
published in 1891,—I am, Sir, &c., A: C. 





INDUSTRY AND SCENERY. 


(To tne Epitor or tHe “ Srectator.”’ | 
S1r,—I venture to send you an extract freely translated from 


. an interesting aud well-written Welsh work published last 








week—*“ The History of the Parishes of Llangeler and Pen- 
boyr,” by D. E. Jones, Teifi Mills, Llandyssil—as a somewhat 
striking commentary on your suggestive treatment of the 
above subject in some recent numbers of the Spectator. The 
parishes in question lie in the north-westerly corner of Car- 
marthenshire, quite outside the coal and limestone formations. 
Their combined area is, roughly, fifteen thousand acres, with 
an increasing population of about three thousand five hundred. 
The hilly ridges, which ran in a northerly direction until they 
sink into Towy Vale, are separated by steep, narrow, and 
wooded glens. The surface is dotted in every direction with 
huts, cottages, houses, and villages, embowered in and half 
concealed by trees. These particulars are paraphrased from 
my author, whose statements referred to above I now proceed 
to transcribe almost verbatim :— 

“There probably cannot be found in all Wales two parishes that 
turn out the quantity of Welsh flannels produced in Liangeler and 
Penboyr. While the craft of manufacturing flannel has been and 
is slowly dying in other parts of the Principality, it is making con- 
tinuous progress here. There are more weavers than ever, the 
greater part of them in full work. All the water power of the 
rivers and brooks has been bridled in order to drive machinery 
connected with this industry. There is hardly a spot remaining 
by a river-side where an additional mill or factory could be set 
rice, ike There is a great deal of home-weaving carried on 
here and there also. ‘These places give employment to about two 
hundred: and sixty weavers, and the same number of girls and 
children. ..... The progress of this business during the past 
fifty years has also affected every other branch of industry in 
these parishes. Smoky and unhealthy hovels have disappeared, 
and new and pretty cottages may be seen on every side. Crafts- 
men of various callings have multiplied, and have found constant 
employment; and the rateable value of houses has grown so as 
materially to lighten the farmer’s burdens. There is employ- 
ment for every one who is able and willing to work, and in con- 
sequence the number of paupers is less in proportion to the 
population than in the neighbouring parishes. The farmers, 
too, find a handy and ready sale for their produce, and often get 
better prices than if they were forced to stand the market at 
Carmarthen and other places,” 

—I am, Sir, &c., 


72 Comerag h Road, W., January $0th. J. P. Owen. 


(To tue Enrror or Tax “Sprcrator.”) 
Srr,—Your article on “ Industry and Scenery” gives much 
food for reflection. As our population increases day by day, 
and coal grows scarcer year by year, it does seem probable, 
and indeed reasonable, that we shall soon have to revert tc 
other forces to supplement, and it may be supplant, the use of 
steam. There is no saying to what future uses science may 
enable us to put the powers of wind and tide; but there is, as 
you observe, in the mountainous parts of these islands, a 
tremendous energy in the water of the streams now hurrying 
to waste, and this energy will, no doubt, soon be turned to 
profit, and to the abatement of the smoke nuisance. In this 
we shall all have occasion to rejoice. Bat is there not 
another and less pleasing side to this picture of the future P 
Will the path of the water-engineer be made visible by the 
erection of such solid, thoroughly appropriate, and picturesque 
structures as formerly marked the mill, with its well-ordered 
and seemly surroundings? Will not the corrugated-iron roof, 
advertisement board, and spoil-heap take their place? Will 
not some of the loveliest spots remaining to us be turned into 
haunts of squalor and filth? Will not trees be ruthlessly cut 
down, water pollnted, and the whole neighbourhood of the works 
wantonly littered with every kind of rubbish and useless com- 
modity, in places where possibly a year or two before grew birch 
and heather? When Acts of Parliament are required to start 
such adventures, is it too much to expect that our legislators 
before granting those terrible powers to manufacturing enter- 
prise, should take the precaution to have the sites of such 
industrial undertakings reported upon by competént and 
reliable experts; and that if finally powers were granted to 
“develop” in this way a particular locality, their exercise should 
be controlled, to limit as far as possible the mischief pretty 
sure toensue? Again, should not manufactures involving the 
creation of fumes and gases destructive to vegetation be con- 
fined to spots where trees cannot grow? Is not the fate of 
the Falls of Foyers a lesson we may all take to heart? The 
preservation of the remaining beauties of this once most 
beautiful of islands seems to many of us to be a burning 
question. The pursuit of gain is apt to be selfish, and its 
pursuers are apt to forget the rights of others. While the 
health of the community is more and more cared for, but 
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little as yet is being done to secure for people their fall 
enjoyment of the delights Nature gives in her fresh air, pure 
sunshine, and beautiful undesecrated scenery. To meet this 
want could not power be given to local authorities, say 
municipalities and District Councils, to protect under proper 
restrictions the areas under their control from spoliation and 
disfigurement? And before everything, seeing that people 
as a rule only observe what they are taught to observe, could 
not an appreciation of the beauties of Nature, and considera- 
tion for other people’s enjoyment in those beauties be made 
a systematic part of the education of the younger generation ? 
—I am, Sir, &e., 


Yattendon, January 31st. A. WATERHOUSE. 





SIR W. HARCOURT AND THE CHURCH. 


(To tHe Eprror oF THE “SprcraTor.’’] 


Srr,—It is curious in reading Sir W. Harcourt’s philippics to 
note how wilfuily and contemptuously he breaks the Fifth 
Commandment by abusing his “ spiritual pastors,” the Bishops 
of the English Church. He claims to be the spokesman of an 
aggrieved laity; and no doubt he voices the antagonisms of 
many Low Churchmen, though the more devout of them must 
shrink from his lack of reverence for a divine command. I 
take it the Fifth Commandment is a more fundamental enact- 
ment than the injunction of any ecclesiastical Court, however 
lay. But I protest against the assumption that Sir William 
has any right to claim to represent the English layman ; while, 
speaking generally, the Bishops, whom God has given us, very 
nearly do. In ninety-nine cases oat of a hundred, churches 
with an elaborate ritual have been built by laymen who protest 
against Puritan simplicity, When there is a choice of 
churches, all but narrow-minded partisans wish their neigh- 
bours to use what helps they find edifying in worship. In the 
hundredth case, where there may be a real sympathy with 
Roman slavery, or a real overriding of the wishes of devout 
parishioners, the Bishops will intervene, and be supported by 
the vast majority of English Christians. The hopeful and 
very able suggestion of our two Archbishops will clear the 
air and prepare the way for freer action along lines loyal to 
authority, and helpfal to different minds. Our Bishops have 
never more fully earned the love and trust of the English laity 
than now when they are practically representing this English 
laity against a fanatical opponent of episcopal power. The 
best and only real protest against Rome is a strong national 
Church led by Bishops who believe in their office, and who 
refuse to be frightened by Pope or Puritan, or even by Sir 
William Harcourt.—I an, Sir, &c., 


The Rectory, Lambeth, Jan. 30th. J. ANDREWES REEVE. 








POETRY. 





THE MIDNIGHT SKIES. 


To finite minds there can but be 
The finite in infinity; 

And as within its system’s space 
Each planet has allotted place, 
The whole must be a continent 
Within undreamt-of limits pent. 
Again, if that be true indeed, 
That all the stars together speed 
For ever through the empty vast, 
One must be first and one be last. 


Then, as the midnight skies we scan, 

Think of that star which leads the van: 
Flung back by whose huge prow the seas 

Of terrible tranquillities, 

Aroused to ineffectual storm, 

Surge round the stars that following swarm, 
In new amazement, till the last 

Pale laggard of them all is past; 

And all the fiery furrows fade 

God’s worlds in splendid passage made. 


W. G. Hote. 





BOOKS. 


ee 
THE LIFE OF SIR GEORGE POMEROY-COLLEY.* 


WHEN a great disaster has closed the career of any man of 
action, soldier or statesman, the world in general has no time 
to inquire what sort of man he was whose end was tragic for 
himself and tragic for his country. A nation which looks 
back upon a long career of victory, however chequered that may 
have been by occasional failure, judges broadly by results, and 
dismisses from its mind as the work of an unprofitable servant 
the misfortune which has for the moment stayed its progress. It 
is under these disadvantages that Sir William Butler has faced 
the task of claiming recognition for the great services which 
Sir George Colley had rendered to his country before he took 
command of the force with which he attempted to disperse, 
and failed to disperse, the Boers who had gathered to assert 
their independence, and of further doing justice to the diffi. 
culties that then lay before him, and the heroism at least with 
which he wet them. We cannot too heartily congratulate 
Sir William on the skill, the tact, and the judgment which he 
has shown in what has evidently been a labour of love. The 
very element of tragedy which enters so largely into the story 
has given throughout a note of pathos to the work, and in 
recording the brilliant promise which preceded the fatal 
ending Sir William has wisely followed the dramatic 
rule that while comedy should lead up to an unexpected 
climax, the warning of coming disaster should breathe through 
the happiest and most promising scenes of the earlier acts of 
a great tragedy. Few men had been so successful in all 
kinds of work as Sir George Colley had been up to the 
fatal hour when in 1881 he, for the sixth and last time, set 
foot in Southern Africa, As a mere boy he had been 
appointed Border Magistrate and chief of a friendly tribe, 
and had almost the credit of having stopped, to the in. 
tense satisfaction of Sir George Grey, what threatened to 
develop into a border war by the promptitude with which 
he had suppressed the incipient rising of a notoriously 
hostile chief. He had been further selected by Sir 
George Grey, from all the officers available, to carry 
out for him important works of survey and fortified 
barrack construction. After passing with his regiment 
through the Chinese Campaign of 1860, and there first 
coming in contact with Sir Garnet Wolseley, he had been, at 
Sir George Grey's urgent request, left again at the Cape, when 
the ship with his regiment touched there on its way home. 
Sir George Grey said of him that he considered that he and 
Captain Gawler, under whom he had learnt his first lessons 
of war, and whom he had succeeded as Border Magistrate 
and native chief, “had been the main props of his frontier 
policy,” and that Colley “had earned a right to anything 
he could do for him,’”—warm praise of a young Captain 
who had gained it as a subaltern! After remaining on 
this account a few months at the Cape, Colley, who, 
despite the rough practical work in which he had been 
engaged, had been devoted all the time to reading and study, 
both general and professional, passed in and brilliantly out 
of the Staff College. Having been given a Brevet-Majority 
for his services in South Africa, he spent the next five years 
in a home Staff appointment at Devonport. During that 
time he travelled much on the Continent visiting the ground 
of Napoleon’s and Wellington’s campaigns, and sketching 
whatever of interest he came across, whether battle-scene or 
cathedral. The book is enriched by many of his own sketches, 
from which the reader may judge of his artistic faculty, 
though, oddly enough, they are neither especially attributed 
to him in the list of illustrations nor signed by him on the 
pictures. When Lord Cardwell in 1870 was enlisting the 
services of the ablest men on whom he could lay his hand 
to introduce into our Army system those reforms which 
have renovated it, Colley was one of the earliest who were 
chosen by him. In that work he for the first time 
came into close intimacy with Sir Garnet Wolseley, then 
just returned from the Red River Campaign. It was a 
bitter disappointment to him that Sir Garnet sailed without 
him for Ashanti when he was appointed to the command of 





* The Life of Sir George Pomeroy-Coltey, K.C.S.1., C.B., C.M.G@., 1835-1881 : 
Including Services in Kaffravia, in China, in Ashanti, in India,and in Natal. By 
Lieutenant-General Sir William F. Butler, K.C,B. With Portrait, Maps, and 
I lustrations. Loudon: John Murray, [21:.] 
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that expedition. Colley was, however, at the time travelling 
in Russia, and Sir Garnet had rigidly resolved to take with 
him to that deadly climate none but those who volunteered 
for it. It was ample amends that it gave the chief of the 
expedition the opportunity of proposing Colley as the com- 
manding officer of a selected battalion of officers and men, to 
be formed by his choosing six Captains or Brevet-Majors, one 
from each of six regiments, who were to call for a hundred 
and nine volunteers each, and to choose their own subalterns. 
A higher compliment could hardly have been paid him. It 
was not sanctioned. He, however, went ont as a special 
service officer, was employed in restoring order to the trans- 
port, which had broken down owing io the desertion of 
carriers, and managed this so brilliantly, always contriving the 
while to be present at every engagement and to fight a good 
many small actions on his own account to clear the line of 
communications, that as Sir William Butler puts it, by the 
end of the campaign he was “looked upon by the advanced 
school of military men as the ‘coming man’ of the service. 
He had, in fact, proved in practice the possession of rare 
qualities of action and endurance not always found associated 
with the highest theoretic knowledge.” On his return he 
travelled in the United States, and made the acquaintance of 
most of both Northern and Southern leaders in the then 
recent war. 





In 1874 Bishop Colenso’s mission to England in regard 
to the treatment of the chief Langalabalele, and the evi- 
dence adduced as to the danger of leaving the as yet unde- 
veloped Colony of Natal to deal without restraint with native 
affairs, had made Lord Carnarvon anxious to acquire for 
Downing Street a more complete control. Unwilling to bring 
into Parliament an Act to reduce the popular represen- 
tation, which would have involved very inconvenient dis- 
cussions, he had proposed to several distinguished men that 
they should undertake for him the task of persuading 
the colonists, who were themselves exposed to considerable 
risks from the excitement of native feeling, voluntarily 
to increase the proportion of Government representatives on 
the ruling body. All had declined the troublesome task till 
Sir Garnet Wolseley agreed to attempt it, provided he were 
allowed to take with him a small selected body of officers. 
Among the first whom he chose was Colonel Colley, who, in 
consequence, became Postmuster-General, Treasurer, and 
Paymaster-General of the Colony, and had to prepare the 
Estimates und Budget for the Governing Council. All the 
offices in the Colony were in fact for the time undertaken 
by the small body who went out with Sir Garnet. In 
the end the proposed object of the mission was secured, 
but incidentally it had given Colley an occasion for displaying 
his administrative capacity in a new line. Moreover, having 
been sent on a mission to the President of the Dutch Re- 
public, at a time when a Boer “Commando,” or organised levy 
was proceeding against the Zulus, he had had the opportunity 
both of studying the Boer methods of warfare and of estab- 
lishing friendly relationships with the then acting President, 
Joubert. Sir William only says what is acknowledged by all 
who were there at the time when he records that during this 
mission to Natal, taken altogether, Colley’s “ unremitting 
attention to public business, and the improvements he had 
already introduced into the postal arrangements of the 
Oolony, as well as the thorough manner in which he had 
mastered all the details of the public revenue and of taxa- 
tion, had impressed even the extreme opponents of the 
Government with a sense of his high character and mental 
power.” Colley’s next important field of action lay in India. 
Thither, in 1876, he went as Lord Lytton’s military secretary, 
an appointment, as Lord Lytton rightly said of it, which 
was just what its holder might make it. He did, in fact, 
become the most trusted friend and adviser of the Viceroy. 
It would be impossible in few words to discuss the various 
questions on the immediate decision and future solution of 
which he exercised a potent influence. They have all been 
subjects of hot debate, but even those who by no means 
agree with the views that Colonel Colley held are obliged to 
admit the power, the originality, and the knowledge with 
which he discussed them. He was most anxious to 


avoid war with Afghanistan, and resisted for a long 
period when others were eager for it, but at the time 
when the invasion 


of 1878 took place he believed 








it to be inevitable, though he urged that there should 
be no military occupation of the country, and wished 
to limit the expedition to what was indispensable in 
order to coerce the Ameer, who had, as he thought, been 
mismanaged in former years, As soon as the first campaign 
had been brought to a successful issue and peace had been 
apparently established, he was again summoned to join Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, who had, as a consequence of our disasters 
in South Africa, been sent thither, and now asked for him 
as his chief of the Staff. As the battle of Ulundi was 
fought before Colonel Colley arrived, there was no actual 
fighting during this visit to Africa, for he was recalled to 
India before Sir Garnet undertook the campaign against 
Sikukuni. One striking sentence is quoted from a letter of 
his written just as he was starting from India, in which he 
refers to “that extraordinary run of Inck which seems to 
accompany me in everything...... and at times almost 
frightens me.” Such had been certainly the course of his life 
up to this date. It had been attended by the kind of luck 
that usually follows a career of ability, energy, and constant 
effort. Perhaps in the soon coming time it tempted him too 
far! 


After a short return to India, he was offered the appoint- 
ment of Governor of Natal and High Commissioner of South- 
East Africa, including the Transvaal. Sir Frederick Roberts, 
when writing in August, 1879, to congratulate Colley on the 
K.C.S.I. which had been bestowed on him for his services in 
the earlier Afghan Campaign of that year, says: “ Few people 
know as well as I do how much you did to make the recent 
campaign a success, and how well you deserve the honour you 
received. I hope it will be followed by more honours for 
the Zulu War, and then I dare say you would not mind 
having a rest to prepare for the next campaign, when you 
must have a command of your own.” Certainly if those 
officers who had known war, and knew the best men in the 
English Army, could have been polled in 1880, the Colonel 
who would have been selected by their practically unani- 
mous voice as first for high command would have been the 
officer who was thus designated by Sir Frederick Roberts, 
was recommended by Sir Garnet Wolseley, appointed by 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Government, and sent out by Mr. 
Gladstone’s, which came into power before Colley had left 
England. He failed to defeat the Boers, and it is in tracing 
the history of that failure that Sir William Butler has 
shown his greatest historical acumen and exercised his best 
literary skill. He offers criticism on none of the battles, 
but he states facts, and has a convincing way of supplying 
the evidence for them. It is a long, profoundly interesting, 
and delicate story to epitomise. It must, to be judged fairly, 
be read with all its circumstances. This much, however, we 
may say. The real charge against Colley does certainly not 
concern his handling of his troops at Laing’s Nek at all 
events, but the fact that he attacked there at all with the 
force he had and at the time that he did. Sir William Butler 
has well brought out the truth that had Sir George’s orders 
been carried out the fight would unquestionably have been 
won, aud so far as one can now judge the war would have 
been brought to a speedy end. But the reason why his 
orders were not carried out was that, having been denuded 
of adequate effective force because it was supposed to be 
politically important to show that we were not strenuously 
coercing the Transvaal, he made up for the attack on Laing’s 
Nek an omnium gatherum of artillery, consisting of guns 
taken out of store, horsed and manned somehow or other, 
cavalry consisting of any men whom he could put astride a 
horse, and a Stati that was collected from available officers 
on the spot, hardly one of whom had ever seen fighting, 
and all of whom were quite without adequate experience. 
He knew the Boers. He had appreciated the simplicity and 
effectiveness of their “Commando” system, which he knew 
that they had repeatedly practised in various expeditions. He 
had recognised, as few had, the importance of the fact that 
many of the men who fought in their ranks with excellent 
modern rifles had been accustomed from their childhood to 
ride and to shoot. One thing pressed him closely, and one 
thing only. The garrison of Potchefstrom consisted of a 
detachment which had been sent there on civil duty from 
Pretoria. It had there been caught when the insurrection 
broke oat, and, like all the other garrisons in the Trans- 
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vaal, closely invested. Whereas, however, all the other 
garrisons had food for two months, there was reason to 
fear that if Potchefstrom were not relieved before the 
middle of February, it must surrender. Sir George, 
though he knew that his little handful of twelve hundred 
fighting men all told was “as queer a mixture.as was ever 
brought together,” and though he wrote, “I feel considerable 
doubts whether the force 1am taking up is sufficient,” yet 
felt bourd in honour, in fact, to try his luck against the Boers 
rather than let an English garrison surrender without a 
struggle to save them. Luck had never failed him before. 
It failed him utterly now. An officer who, under orders to 
go elsewhere, was leaving him just before he moved on Laing’s 
Nek puts the case well :—‘‘ God only knows how affairs may 
turn If they get over this first bit of about twenty miles 
from this, they would be fairly right, and had they only 500 
cavalry I would back them. Consummate general as I 
believe Colley to be—the incarnation of intelligence I find him 
—but ’tis heavy odds, and with such shots as the Boers are, still 
heavier. If Colley is killed ’twill be a national loss.” It was 
thus no move to anticipated victory, but a full acceptance of a 
dangerous forlorn hope for what seemed to him an inevitable 
duty, that led to the first failure at Laing’s Nek. How in the 
detail things went wrong is rather delicately hinted than fally 
told by Sir William, for Sir George himself was only too 
anxious to assume all responsibility and take all blame to 
himself. Every one must form their own judgment as to the 
merits of the question, but the story as Sir William tells it is 
one of surpassing interest, personal, dramatic, and national. 
We are mistaken if the impression left upon all who read is 
not that of a man of stately character, whose life ought to 
have been recorded and whose memory ought to be cherished, 
despite the tragedy which shadowed England as well as Colley 
when he fell at Majuba. 





PRINOIPAL CAIRD’S SERMONS.* 


. “Loatc and sermons do not convince,” said Walt Whitman, 
and, speaking generally, there is not a little trath in that 
utterance. The sermon has become too conventional to arouse 
us; it is too lacking in authentic power to awaken our 
interest or convince our judgment. We feel with the 
Northern farmer that the preacher has said what he ought to 
have said, and we come away. But there are sermons and 
sermons. The people at Mars Hill were alive enough one 
day when a certain Jew who had been converted to 
Christianity preached to them. The hearers of Ambrose at 
Milan did not go to sleep or look round at their neighbours, 
nor did those who listened to Savonarola at Florence. Even 
to-day the great preacher has an opportunity given to few 
other men. Of contemporary sermons we know of few, if 
any, to be preferred to these of the late Principal Caird, 
which his brother, the Master of Balliol, has set before 
us in this volume, and only two of which have been 
published before. Our readers know that Dr. Caird was 
a learned man, an academic teacher who passed much 
of his life within the cloistral limits of a University. 
Academic discourses have frequently a tendency to be too 
learned, to be addressed too exclusively to a cultured class, to 
be removed from the burden and heat of the common road 
along which the masses of men toil to their unknown destina- 
tion. We have all heard of ‘the old University beadle who 
had heard so many hundred sermons from eminent divines, 
and yet thanked God that he was a Christian still. Bat 
in Principal Caird’s sermons there is no academic exclusive- 
ness ; the common experience and hopes of men are appealed 
to, the method is simple, the tone and temper fall of charm, 
the reasoning sun-clear. Yet, on the other hand, every 
sermon is a model of style which a highly educated man 
would fully appreciate. There is not aslipshod sentence ; the 
eloquence is often noble, but always chastened and restrained. 
A better example of preaching it would be difficult to discover 
or invent. 

What especially strikes us in these sermons is the admirable 
blending of reason with the religious consciousness. By 
reason we do not mean a hard logic, but a broad appeal to the 
rational imagination of one’s audience. Principal Caird’s 
philosophy held that the world is the embodiment of 
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reason,.and that the history of man is a veritable theodicy, or 
the making of that explicit which was implicit in the germ of 
things. Hence he finds none of the difficulties which beset a9 
many preachers, who are at heart. agnostic, believing in two 
orders, one of which can be known, bat the other of which ig 
unknowable, and which can be interpreted. to man only 
through a revelation which entirely transcends reason and 
before which we must subjugate reason. To this kind of 
religious teacher the voice of revelation comes as an 
external authority which finds no natural correspondence in 
the haman mind. Now, Principal Caird believes as firmly in 
a revelation to man as does any preacher of the authoritarian 
school, but he believes a revelation is possible, not because 
God is so far removed from man, but because he is 80 near to 
him, because the nature of God and man have an essential 
unity, so that man can respond to a divine message. This 
fundamental idea is excellently set forth in the second 
sermon here, on “The Likeness and Unlikeness of God’s 
Ways and Man’s Ways.” Why should we prefer to be 
judged by God rather than by man? . God knows all 
our hidden vices, all our evil thoughte, all our base 
passions, and we blush and tremble at the thought of that 
all-seeing mind looking us through and through as we really 
are. But if God thus knows us, he also sympathises with us 
as no man can do. “Who made the heart, ’tis he alone 
decidedly can try us.” He identifies himself with us, we 
are his offspring, and so a revelation of God to man is not 
a piece of mere externalism, but is quite natural, being au 
appeal, so to speak, from the infinite reason of God to the 
finite and yet related reason of man. A religion of mere 
emotionalism will never permanently stand, and so it was 
that the Christian Church from the very first developed a 
philosophy, and the need for a philosophy will be enduring, 
the one caution being that all statements must be accepted 
as provisional and not as final and binding for all time. 
This wholesome faith in reason pervades this entire work, 
but it must not be imagined that such a faith excludes the 
emotional or the practical, for the finest feeling permeates 
every page, and the practical applications of Christian 
doctrine are developed with jadgment and skill 


Another element in Dr. Caird’s sermons is his optimism, 
his firm conviction that the ideas of Christ will be actually 
embodied in this world, that the Kingdom of Heaven will 
come with power. This idea is the governing thought of the 
sermon on “The Measure of Greatness,” and it is more or 
less worked out in those on “Corporate Immortality” and 
the “ Reversal of Nature’s Law of Competition.” Dr. Caird’s 
view of the use of the great man is far saner than that of 
Carlyle. To Carlyle the great man was to bia fellows as the 
remote mountain peak was to the distant plain below; there 
was practically no common measare, and the one was appointed 
to rule over the other. But to Dr. Caird the great man is the 
helper of the less, The former inspires the latter by drawing 
out of him qualities which he did not know were there, and 
which are related to the same qualities in the greater mind. 
He is, in short, no ruler, but an elder brother, the servant of 
all, as Christ would have him to be. “To come into contact 
with a very original nature, a mind of marked individuality, 
a life full of great impulses, and devoted to pure and noble 
ends,—even to hear of such a man, or to read the record of 
his life, is a most salutary experience for us. It lifts us out 
of ourselves, makes us ashamed of our pettiness and littleness, 
brings us into a new and bracing moral atmosphere, furnishes 
a salutary stimulus to thought and action, and enables us to 
catch at least a glimpse of the splendour of that fature which 
is God’s ideal for us.” Apart altogether from man’s eternal 
salvation, apart from what may be awaiting us beyond “this 
bourn of time and place,” Dr. Caird holds with firm conviction 
that in this very world, by the aid of an ever greater and 
greater number of souls, penetrated through their entire 
being with the Christlike passion for human service, a King- 
dom of Heaven will be finally established. The conviction is 
argued in the striking sermon on ‘“ Oorporate Immortality.” 
With the fundamental idea of this discourse one cannot he!p 
being in deep sympathy, but we are unable to say what the 
future of this actual globe will be, nor do we find in the New 
Testament any clear view. It may be that this-world exists 
rather for the development of individual character than for 
corporate perfection. That the Kingdom of Heaven will be 
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pay, that it is a fact, we believe, but of any time or place for 
ita completed manifestation we know nothing. 

One of the most valaable sermons in thie volume is that on 

the “Guilt and Guiltlessness of Unbelief,” suggested by that 
greab saying in the Second Epistle to Timothy,—“ He cannot 
deny himself.” Is unbelief‘a sin? On the one hand, the Roman 
Catholic answers unhesitatingly that it is. On the other, the 
indifferent and the agnostic reply that it cannot be, since 
men cannot help their beliefs or unbeliefs. Dr. Caird goes 
deeper than either in his reply to this problem. Nature 
certainly ponishes us for unbelief, he argues, but he should 
have said for acting on unbelief. We believe that a rotten 
ship may safely be taken across the Atiantic, and are 
deservedly engulfed for acting on our unbelief in the forces 
of the ocean currents. We are infringing an order, and the 
gniverse will visit our sin on our heads. Take the argument 
astep higher. We are told by the highest authority that 
goodness and love are the commanding and redeeming 
principles in life, and we choose to act as ‘though hatred and 
strife were the supreme factors. We shall certainly suffer 
for our unbelief. But, on the other hand, some document is 
put into our hands purporting to contain a revelation, or 
some person Claims our obedience on the ground that he has 
a mission from God. Are we at once to swallow all we are 
told without investigation, to refuse all the work of textual 
and historical. criticism, and to denounce thoughtful people 
who choose to look into things carefully, as unbelievers? 
Obviously not; and so here is a real difference. So, as 
between Christian peoples and those outside the pale of 
Christendom, who, in the last century, when so great an 
impetus was given to missions, were supposed to be 
dropping into everlasting torments, it is absurd to 
speak of these as unbelievers, In a word, unbelief 
is guilt of the heart, not of the head. You may doubt 
about the Pentateuch, or the origin of the Church and 
its sacraments, or the date of the Gospels, or the narratives 
of the birth of Christ. But if you doubt of the paramount 
duty of aright life, or of the need of your fellow-man for 
help which you can give, if you do not believe in goodness, 
you are committing a sin, and you will saffer a penalty for 
your unbelief, not in any arbitrary way, but because the 
universe is made so, because there are laws of moral as wellas 
physical gravitation and attraction. The sermon on “ Truth 
and Freedom” is also admirable, showing as it doea that one 
is really free only when one’s act is the expression of one’s 
true nature, and that therefore, so long as one is living out 
of harmony with the law of one’s nature, one isa slave. But 
the law of our nature is the moral Jaw of the world, therefore 
itis only when we are, as St. Paul says, made partakers of 
the divine nature that our freedom is complete. We have 
selected certain sermons which have especially appealed to nus, 
but the volume is wise, eloquent, and noble throughout, 





MR. DAVIDSON’S NEW VOLUME.* 
For the message, as we understand it, which Mr, Davidson 
considere himself charged to deliver, we do not greatly care. 
Occasionally we regard it with the strongest detestation; 
sometimes we should distinguish, as in the case of Shelley, 
between what he proclaims as his creed, and the spirit which 
really animates his verses, a’hatred of falsehood and oppres- 
sion; but whether we agree or disagree with his moral and 
political theories, there can be no two opinions as to the 
brilliance of his line and the fervour of his imagination. The 
present volume contains two principal poems. The first is a 
ballad of Sir Lancelot, telling the story of his madness, and 
its general purpose seems to be to show that his love for 
Queen Guenevere, refined in the fire of affliction, was an in- 
centive to all knightly deeds. Now the old story, as told by 
Malory, sets the matter in a different and more credible 
light when it makes Lancelot say: “ All my great deeds of 
arms that I have done I did the most part for the Queen’s 
sake, and for her sake would I do battle, were it right or 
wrong.” Mr. Davidson puts too great a strain on our faith 
when he makes a lawless love a strong motive for purging 
the land of lawlessness. But leaving aside what we must 
call the immoral moral of the piece, it must be acknowledged 
that no living writer handles the ballad metre with such 


vigour as Mr. Davidson. “ His fanlt as a writer ‘is that he is 
sometimes too vigorons, forcing the note almost to stridency. 
The following passage from the close of the poem will give 
examples both of his merits and defects :— 
“ For evermore on high 
When darkness set the spaces free, 
And brimming stars hung from the sky 
Low down, and spilt their jewellery, 


Behind the nightly squandered fire, 
Through a dim lattice only seen 
By love, a look of rapt desire 
Fell from a vision of the Queen, 


Wherefore he girt himself again: 
In lawless towns and savage lands, 
He overthrew unrighteous men, 
Accomplishing the King’s commands, 


In passages of gulfs and sounds 
hen wild winds dug the sailor’s grave, 
When clouds and billows merged their bounds, 
And the keel climbed the slippery wave, 


A sweet sigh laced the tempest; nay, 
Low at his ear he heard her spéak ; 
Among the hurtling sheaves of spray 
Her loosened tresses swept his cheek.” 
The other long poem, called “The Ordeal ”—which the 
writer holds to be a word of two syllables, not three, and 
accented on the last—is the story of a King’s judgment on a 
charge of adultery. Itsoon becomes clear to him that the case 
is one of misconstraction ; but when the accused person claims 
the trial by battle, the King weakly consents, thinking he 
will easily defeat the somewhat aged husband. But by some 
chance the husband proves victorious, and so can claim that 
heaven has spoken and condemned his wife. She, to avoid 
the punishment of burning at the stake, claims in her turn 
the ordeal by fire, and perishes. The lesson Mr. Davidson 
would teach is the perfectly legitimate one, that a King’s heart 
should be strong to do justice as he knows it, and not 
build altars to Fortune under the name of God. The sityas 
tion, so far as the King is concerned, is undoubtedly a strong 
one; but it has three weak places in the other characters. 
The two knights are neither of them knightly. It is incredible 
that the younger of the two should have claimed the trial by 
battle over a man almost too old to sit a horse, and it is 
incredible that the wife, being what she is represented, should 
have married so vulgar an old man as her husband. But 
if the reader can shut his eyes to its architectonic defects 
he will find much to praise in the poem. The beautifal 
dignity of the wife is admirably drawn against the obscene 
bloodthirstiness of the crowd; and there are many touching 
incidents. 
There are also passages of natural description in which Mr, 
Davidson is always happy, such as this of a hawthorn grove :— 
“ East of the city wall a virgin wood 
Discovered twilight gleams of emerald 
In depths of leafy darkness treasured up, 
Upon its verge a grove of hawthorn hung, 
The friendly tree—and Nature's favourite: 
For now that all its own unhoarded bloom 
Was withered, and its incense sacrificed, 
The honeysuckle lit the matted boughs 
With cressets burning odour, and the briar 
Enwreathed and overhung them lovingly, 
Its pallid rose like elfin faces sweet 
Peering from out the swart-green thicket-side.” 
Of the shorter poems that follow, we like the “ Prince of the 
Fairies” best, perhaps because it has no philosophy to preach. 





WEST AFRICAN STUDIES.* 

Miss KinGsLEY needs no commendation as a narrator of 
experiences. No living traveller is half so amusing to read, 
and very few are half as instructive. In this book instruction 
gets the upper hand of amusement somewhat, except in the 
first hundred pages, which are a kind of overflow from her 
travels. In case anybody does not know how Miss Kingsley 
writes, here is a very typical passage from her introductory 
chapter,—a chapter which describes the numerous attractions 
that make her enamoured of West Africa. She is explaining 
the amiable characteristics of the driver-ant, and its effects 
upon human society :— 


“T mixed myself up once in a delightful knockabout farce near 
Kalinda, and possibly made the biggest fool of myself I ever did. 





* The Last Baliad, and other Poems, By John Davidson, London: John 
Lane, (49. 6d.) 
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I was in a little village, and out of a hut came the owner and his 
family and all the household parasites -mell, leaving the 
Drivers in possession; but the mother and father of the family, 
when they recovered from this unwonted burst of activity, showed 
such a lively concern and such unmistakable signs of anguish at 
having left something behind them in the hut that I thought it 
must be the baby. though not a family man myself, the idea 
of that innocent infant perishing in such an appalling manner 
roused me to action, and I joined the frenzied group crying 
“Where him live?’ ‘In him far corner for floor!’ shrieked the 
distracted parents, and into that hut I charged. Tootrue! There 
in the corner lay the poor little thing, a mere inert black mass 
with hundreds of cruel Drivers already swarming uponit. To 
seize it and give it to the distracted mother was, as the reporter 
would say, ‘the work of an instant.’ She gaveacry of joy and 
dropped it instantly into the water-barrel, where her husband 
held it down with a hoe, chuckling contentedly. Shiver not, my 
friend, at the callousness of the Ethiopian; that there thing 
wasn’t an infant—it was a ham!” 


But throughout the book, on the whole, Miss Kingsley 
writes not as the narrator, but as the student and theorist- 
She devotes about one hundred and fifty pages to a classifica- 
tion and analysis of fetish—that is, of the religious ideas of 
Africans, considered both in their simple development and as 
influenced by the two great revealed religions, Christianity 
and Islam—with a subsidiary discussion of witchcraft. All 
this will interest ethnologists exceedingly, and even the 
ordinary reader should value it for the insight it offers into 
the African mind. What strikes us most in it is the absence 
of all connection between virtue and a devotion to religion. 
“The ordinary citizen is held to be most virtuous who is least 
mired up in religious affairs.” To fulfil religious observances 
is part of his duty, but he does it not in a spirit of thankfal.- 
ness, but to prevent the anger of the gods, All wrongdoing 
is foolishness, for it provokes retaliation, but it is not, in our 
sense, sin. Likewise witchcraft, in so far as it means dealing 
with spirits to get something accomplished, is not a sin—every 
African does that, it is the whole of bis religion—but the witch 
is the person who employs a spirit to hurt some other man. 
A society with these beliefs is bound to protect itself against 
witches, just as we do against murderers; and Miss 
Kingsley holds that, given the constitution of the African 
mind, the witch can kill without the employment of poison 
She believes in faith-killing as well as in faith-healing. Two 
things seem to follow from this set of facts. First, that 
African law is incompatible with our conception of duty toa 
subject race; and secondly, that if you wish to civilise the 
African you must destroy his religion. A religion which 
affords no incentive to virtue, and which by its nature makes 
against civilisation, seems a hopeless thing to work upon, even 
if, as Miss Kingsley thinks, it might be capable of develop- 
ment on its own lines to something akin to Brahmanism. On 
the other hand, it is well that we should realise that the 
African has a religion which is not simply a worship of sticks 
or stones. He believes profoundly in spirit, and what he 
worships is not the piece of wood, but the spirit which resides 
in the piece of wood. It is we who are the materially minded, 
not he; there is to him nothing in Nature, mountain or rapid, 
tree or clay, that has nota spirit of its own. Man, living as 
man lives in Africa among forces that he cannot master, 
seeins to himself not the one soul ina world of brutes, but a 
spirit living and contending among spirits. Fetish, on this 
showing, is simply a low form of pantheism, and a form which 
should not so much be called degraded as undeveloped. That is 
theessence of African religion, thoughits forms vary in different 
regions, as do the forms of Christianity. Beyond this we do 
not care to go in analysis of Miss Kingsley’s researches into 
the subject. What we are concerned to point out is 
that on her showing, in this as in other matters, the African 


mind has been underrated, yet that it needs new light. So 
did Europe, and it took its religion from Asia, 
In a sense, then, the way is clear for us. The African 


has no love for his religion, only an intellectual conviction 
that facts are as he states them. Heis prepared to welcome 
the idea of a God who cares for him as a father for his 
child, and who is not merely a being to be propitiated. Also, 
as his virtue does not depend upon his religion, there is no 
need to fear that by taking away his faith in what he does 
believe we shall be sapping his principles of conduct. But 
beyond that, according to Miss Kingsley, we are on a hope- 
lessly wrong tack in Africa. Setting aside the missionary’s 
reason and the explorer’s reason for going to West Africa, 
why do we gothere? Not to find a dwelling-place for our 





surplus population, she says, but to get markets. The 
dominant consideration in all dealings with this and other 
tropical countries ought to be, in one word, trade, We 
are bound to occupy the tropics in order to keep the looms 
and forges of England going,—to find employment for the 
manufacturing element which is the true strength of our 
country :— 

“It is a sound reason, as good a reason as we had in over. 

running Australia and America. Indeed, I venture to think it ig 
@ better one, for the possession of a great market enables 
thousands of men, women, and children to live in comfort and 
safety in England instead of going away from home and all that 
home means ; and this commercial reason—for all its not having 
a high-falutin’ sound im it —is the one and only expansion reason 
we have that in itself desires the national peace and prosperity 
of the native races with whom it deals.” 
So far we are in complete agreement with Miss Kingsley, 
She wants us to administer Africa in the ivterest of Africa 
and of English trade,—for trade can only flourish if Africa 
is peaceful and prosperous. But she wants us to ad. 
minister it not only for Africans and traders, but by Africans 
and traders; that is what her proposal comes to. The 
Crown Colony system is the ruin, in her view, of all our 
tropical possessions, and will certainly reduce West Africa 
to the condition of the West Indies. The Crown Qolony 
system means, she says, administration in accordance with the 
ideas of the Colonial Office by Governors sent out with no 
previous experience of the region to be governed; it means 
wasteful expenditure and neglect, or rather total ignorance, 
on the one hand, of trading interests, on the other, of native 
ideas. In its stead she proposes to substitute the following 
mechanism. A Grand Council sitting in England with power 
to vote supplies (how this is to be connected with Parliament 
Miss Kingsley does not suggest); the Council to be 
nominated from the five great Chambers of Commerce; 
nominated by the Council there is to be one Governor. 
General, absolute dictator for the whole of West Africa, and 
bound by his office to pass six months of the year on the 
Coast; under bim one District Commissioner for each of the 
present Colonies ; and under the District Commissioners Sub- 
Commissioners, each residing in a town and commanding the 
services of a body of native troops and a medical staff. The 
Enuropeanised coast-towns are to be governed by a munici- 
pality representing the traders and the leading natives, under 
English law, administered by Magistrates paid by the Grand 
Council. The revenue for the whole administration is to be 
provided by the Customs, and the Customs are to be collected 
in Europe on a plan that seems to us wholly unworkable. But 
let us take the most significant point in Miss Kingsley’s 
scheme, the position of the Sub-Commissioner in the pro- 
tectorates or hinterlands. Hach of these officials is to have 
a town of his own, administered under English law, which 
will serve as a centre for European trade and for missionary 
stations, and as a station for troops. It will be also a city of 
refage for such Africans as may have reached the point of 
preferring to live under European rather than under native 
law. Outside this town the country will be administered, as 
at present, through natives, but—and this is the eseential 
point—on native, not on European, ideas. There is to be no 
native police :— 

“The chiefs of the district should be reaponsible for the 
interna) administration of justice among their own people. If a 
chief fails in this he should be removed, with the assistance of 
the military force at the command of the sub-commissioner. 
When, in fact, a chief is found to be going astray, the fact should 
be promptly brought before the Council of chiefs; a definite 
short time, say a month, should be allowed them to bring him tu 
his bearings, and if at the expiration of this time they fail to do 
so, without any further delay the sub-commissioner should step 
in. In a very short time the chiefs’ Council would see the 
advisability of keeping this from happening, and also see that it 
can only be prevented by enforcing good government among 
themselves.” 


This Council of the chiefs, we should have said, is to be a 
permanent institution, elected by the chiefs on the Coast, to 
advise the Governor-General; but how it is to be elected, and 
where it is to meet, is not clear. W hat is clear,is Miss Kingsley’s 
main drift. We have made a grievous error, she thinks, in 
destroying powerful States, like Ashanti, and generally the 
power of the ruling classes in Africa. The object of her 
system is to make the chiefs real chiefs, governing their own 
districts on African law. Now, what exactly does this imply? 
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We are, of course, to put down slave-raiding in our pro- 


tectorates; but are we to recognise slavery ? The Count de 
Cardi, a gentleman with thirty years’ experience of the coast, 
who writes a valuable appendix to the book, points out 
emphatically that a slave may be, and often is, put to death 
at the whim of his master, and is otherwise in a position 
that seems to us intolerable. Again, if we recognise slavery 
as part of native law, are the Sub-Commissioners’ towns to be 
asylums for ranaway slaves, or are we to send back ranaways 
to their owners? Again, is the chief to have power of life 
and death? And if so, shall we allow bim to inflict the death 
penalty or any other penalty for witcheraft ? As things 
stand, we govern the protectorates by native rulers, but on 
European ideas. One would like to know whether Miss 
Kingsley wants us to accept what she calls the thirteenth- 
century level of civilisation with all its consequences. We 
want to know, in short, exactly what government through 
the African means. As for government throagh the trader, 
we are quite prepared to admit that the official classes have 
an undue prejudice against him, and that the hostility 
between traders and officials, which dates from the period 
of 1865, when the officials wanted to give up the country 
altogether, is deplorable. But are the officials alone to 
blame ? Surely a new spirit has come into Colonial ad- 
ministration of late. Granted that the officials imposed a 
hut-tax in Sierra Leone, though the Chambers of Commerce 
advised strongly against it, and that the consequences were 
disastrous; on the other hand, it was a Governor, Sir Gilbert 
Carter, and no trader, who gave an impetus to the trade in 
rubber, which is West Africa’s most valuable asset. There 
are traders on the Legislative Councils in the different 
Colonies, we presume; surely they can make their influence 
felt there. If Miss Kingsley can show that the traders are 
inadequately represented on those Councils she will be doing 
good service. We are convinced that such a sweeping 
change as she proposes is impossible, and we see no 
reason to believe that it would work for good. The best 
men who served the East India Company, which was a 
body not unlike Miss Kingsley’s Grand Council, did not 
speak well of its policy or its principles. We should count it 
a public misfortune if Miss Kingsley despaired of the existing 
system, because there are few people living who can do so 
much to help to amend it. If she can instil into the minds 
of the British public first the fact that West Africa is worth 
having, it will be much; then she can go on to demonstrate 
when expenditure is wasteful and unjustifiable—as, for 
instance, it may be urged that a railway in Sierra Leone is 
unjastifiable, because it is a poor country with no prospect of 
development—and where expenditure is needed, as, for 
instance, it is certainly needed to construct landing wharves 
on the Gold Coast. She may ultimately help us to solve the 
crucial problem of native labour, though we incline to believe 
that the unwillingness of the African to work is bound up with 
his tenure of property, which is owned not so much by 
the individual as by the family. Where there is no individual 
ownership and a very limited power of transmitting by be- 
quest, there will always be little individual energy to acquire. 
Lastly and chiefly, she can serve both us and the African by 
expounding to us those ideas which are the basis of his 
morality. The hut-tax, she says, struck them as injustice; 
we had offered them protection, and proceeded, as they held, 
to make them slaves by imposing direct taxation. If she is 
right—though we are not prepared to admit that the hut-tax 
war was produced solely by the hut-tax—we have a heavy 
error on our consciences, none the better for being an error 
of ignorance. Miss Kingsley’s words on the matter are too 
grave and too eloquent not to be repeated :— 

“There are many who hold murder the most awful crime a 
msn can commit, saying that thereby he destroys the image of 
his Maker. I hold that one of the most awful crimes one nation 
can commit on another is destroying the image of Justice, 
which in an institution is same more truly to the people 
by whom the institution has been developed, than in any alien 
institution of Justice; it isa thing adapted to its environment. 
This form of murder by a nation I see being done in the destruc- 
tion of what is good in the laws and institutions of native races. 
Tn some parts of the world this murder, judged from certain 
reasonable standpoints, gives you an advantage; in West Africa, 
judged from any standpoint you choose to take, it gives you no 
advantage. By destroying native institutions, then, you merely 
lower the moral of the African race, stop trade and the culture 
advantages it brings both to England and West Africa.” 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 


WE are not familiar with the earlier work of Mr. (or Miss?) 
Shakespear, whose latest. novel, Rupert Armstrong, has, alike 
in theme and treatment, qualities that honourably exempt it 
from the category of meritorious mediocrity. To begin with, 
a striking variation on the ordinary love interest is provided 
by the attitude of the heroine, in whom passionate devotion to 
her father precludes all possibility of her lavishing her 
affection on a lover. That father, Rupert Armstrong, is a 
successful painter, who, sacrificing lasting fame to immediate 
popularity in order to satisfy the materialistic ambitions of 
his beautiful wife, has abandoned his early ideals to paint 
lucrative pot-boilers, Next to her love for her father, 
Agatha’s hatred of her mother—as of a beautiful vampire 
who has sucked the spirituality out of her husband—is the 
strongest trait in her character; indeed the passion with 
which it is expressed in their numerous conflicts has a fierce 
ring of sincerity about it that suggests portraiture from the 
life. Agatha’s frankness, which borders on the brutal, and 
her deadly home thrusts are met in her mother by a serene 
contempt, born of the consciousness of triumphant beauty 
and unvarying social success, that renders these unnatural 
encounters painfully interesting. Apart from this protracted 
duel between mother and daughter, and the tragic results of 
Rupert Armstrong’s efforts, at Agatha’s instigation, to return 
to his early manner in painting, romantic interest of the 
more conventional order is furnished in the relations between 
Clare Garton, Agatha’s playmate and dearest friend, and 
Manrice Wootton, another artist of great personal fascina- 
tions, but singularly injudicious reticence in the conduct of 
his courtship. Clare marries a distinguished elderly officer, 
who develops into a Bluebeard, and ultimately elopes with 
Maurice—Wagner’s Tristan acting as Galeotto— thereby 
following, in the view of the heroine, a “higher law”; but 
as @ practical illustration of the virtue of revolt, her conduct 
is not very convincing. Of the minor characters, by far the 
best is the heroine’s grandfather, a fastidious old scholar to 
whom the pivot on which human affairs turned was literature, 
who worshipped style and was engaged on a History of 
Bigotry, being himself the most intolerant of mortals. The 
dialogue is generally pungent and often witty, but the book as 
a whole suffers from the consistent animosity of the narrator. 


The conditions of medical life have happily changed a good 
deal for the better since the days when Bob Sawyer and Mrs. 
Gamp were not by any means mere travesties of the medical 
student and the monthly nurse, and of this change such a 
book as Harry Ingleby, which makes no pretence of literary 
elegance, and is concerned with the rank-and-file of the 
medical profession, affords welcome evidence. Mr. Webb’s 
medical students are not exactly attractive young men: the 
dialogue abounds in “shop” of the most uncompromising 
order; realistic details are not spared us, and the atmosphere 
is occasionally redolent of iodoform. Still, as a picture of the 
workaday life in the medical schools, the book is evidently based 
on close personal familiarity with the scenes described. What 
is more, the writer, in spite of occasional lapses from tact and 
taste, has a very keen sense of the moral responsibilities 
attaching to a singularly noble calling. The chivalrousness 
of the hero in his bearing towards his poor patients is very 
happily brought out, and there is a really powerful sketch of 
the unfortunate “chronic” Drake,—in the slang of the 
medical schools a “chronic” is a man who goes up year 
after year for examinations but never passes. Excellent, 
again, is the portrait of the irrepressible Charlie Anderson, 
a youth whose manners are more ’Arryish than aristocratic, 
but whois at the same time quite an engaging “ bounder.” Mr. 
Webb has a gift of pathos, but he is not altogether happy 
in his treatment of the tender passion. His young women 
are tooarch; his young men too facetious. But we have to 
thank him, none the less, for an honest, if inartistic, story, 
full of incidents obviously drawn from the life, and abounding 








* (1) Rupert Armstrong. By O. Shakespear. London: Harper and Brothers. 
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Fisker Unwin. [¢s.]——(3.) The Sound of a Voice that is Still, By Archie 
Campbell. London: George Reiway. [5s.]——(4.) Horatio, By Haley 
Rodney. Loudon: Digby, Long,and Co. (33, 61.]——(5.) [he Countese Tetla. 
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dm anecdotes occasionally gruesome, but often genuinely 
entertaining. 

The Elysium that is painted in Mr. Campbell’s tale_of the 
seen and the unseen is quite unlike that of Dante or Virgil. 
The spirits, amongst other delights, indulge in lectures, and 
one chapter, the scene of which is laid in the other world, 
begins as follows :—‘ The speaker sat down, and the murmur 
of thanks had hardly died away when Divino, rising and 
bowing towards Sir Charles, said: ‘I think I shall only be 
giving expression to the feeling of those present in tendering 
the lecturer our sincere thanks for his very interesting dis- 
course.” Here again is a specimen of the dialogue of the 
immortals :—“ ‘ Yes,’ said Bobby, ‘I always had a “kink” for 
music; but you must certainly hear Lady Grace sing, She 
sings most beautifully,—a clear, silvery voice, soprano; takes 
very high notes, her voice is so flexible; she can do runs of 
nearly three octaves, each note distinct, perfect in timbre. 
Ah! heaven would not be heaven without music’” The 
conversations with Dickens, Thackeray, and others of the 
mighty dead teem with unconscious humour. Tennyson is 
made to remark: “My works are not much. I have seen 
Shakespeare.” Bacon, it may be observed, is not mentioned, 
In fine, The Sound of a Voice that is Still has some shining 
moments of exquisite ineptitude which partly redeem the 
persistent insipidity of the remainder. 

A well-planned “sell” lends interest to a novel which 
makes no pretence to edification, and the revelation of the 
true character of the mysterious uncle in Horatio will, we 
think, come as a complete surprise to all but the most sus- 
picious readers. Horatio Hopkins is one of the least heroic 
personages that we have encountered in modern fiction, but 
the author has succeeded in representing his behaviour as 
the outcome not of villainy or malice, but rather of an inborn 
inability to distinguish right from wrong. His career at 
schoo], where he lied in the most unnecessary manner, bore 
his punishments meekly, and then repeated the offence, and his 
happy-go-lucky life at Oxford, prepare us for his subsequent 
combination of the duties of a clerk in the Explosives Office 
with those of tout to a gambling-hell Then he sells the 
secret of an invention to a spy for £3,000, and, narrowly 
escaping murder at the hands of the spy’s confederate, is 
rescued by his long-lost uncle, who turns ont to be an ex- 
tremely distinguished detective and spy-catcher. The bare 
outline of the story given above may not sound attractive, 
but its treatment is so fantastic—Colonel Bloup, the inventor, 
is, in particular, a decidedly happy blend of eccentricity and 
omniscience—as to redeem it from all suspicion of serious 
intent. Mr. Rodney attempts neither to glorify “shady” 
people nor to photograph their sordid surroundings. His 
attitude is a trifle cynica!, bot in the main may be defined as 
that of the irresponsible bumonrist. Sketchy though the 
book is, it reveals a faculty of ingenious invention which 
should stand the author in good stead in the domain of 
detective romance. 


Mr. Robert Barr is determined to prove his versatility. 
Not very long ago he surprised the readers of In a Steamer 
Chair by giving us an excellent novel having for its theme a 
protracted struggle between masters and men. Now, in The 
Countess Tekla, be boldly plunges into the realm of medieval 
historical romance with a German Emperor, Connts Palatine, 
and princely prelates and wandering monks amongst the 
leading dramatis personz. The results of this excursion are 
more creditable than convincing, the dialogue being at times 
quite overpowering by its ponderous solidity. We hope before 
long to welcome Mr. Barr’s resumption of the lighter quill. 
=——-The general character of Mr. Le Quevx’s new sensational 
story, The Day of Temptation, is accurately foreshadowed in 
the frontispiece, which represents a young lady in a fur- 
trimmed cloak lying senseless on the floor of a handsomely 
upholstered room, while two men in evening dress are engaged 
in a stage wrestling bont. The quilted satin collar of one 
athlete’s sumptuous smoking-jacket is beautifully reproduced, 
and the white twill waistcoat of his opponent is worthy of a 
French fashion-plate. On the table is a syphon and tumbler, 
and at the back a luxurious arm-chair. Here you have Mr. 
Le Queux’s method in a nutshell,—crime and mystery, with 
decorations and costumes by the best Tottenham Court Road 
masters. Long practice has now made him an adept, and 
The Day of Temptation is a very readable and ingenious story 





Improvements” is unexpectedly nutritive. 
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of its kind.——Philip Helmore is the unnecessary story of 
a dissipated University man who brutally discards his mistreg, 
on taking orders, and meeting her eight years later, resnmes 
the liaison though*a*married man and a father. Repetit. 
ing of his sin, he confesses to his wife, denounces himself 
from the pulpit, and abandons his living. We do not say 
that Philip Helmore’s ultimate rehabilitation was impossible, 
but the author has certainly failed to awaken compassion 
for the sufferings of this miserable and mawkish senti. 
mentalist. His mistress compares him to “some animal.” 
Brute creation may fairly resent the degrading com. 
parison.——Mr. Hamlin Garland’s little book, The Spipit 
of Sweet Water, the attractiveness of which is enhanced by its 
excellent illustrations and some picturesque interindes in 
Whitmanesque verse, has for its hero a young mining 
millionaire who falls in love at first sight, at a watering. 
place in the West, with a girl who is apparently dying of 
consumption, and while winning her back to health and 
strength by the magnetic force of his strong will and 
powerful vitality, himself undergoes a corresponding moral 
regeneration. 





THE MAGAZINES..- 


THE Contemporary Review has several serious papers, of 
which the most attractive, judging by public comments, is 
one from General Gatacre on the barbarities alleged to have 
occurred after Omdurman. We do not ourselves perceive 
that he adds much to the previous information published on 
the subject, except upon two points, but it is pleasing to have 
official and direct testimony to the care which Lord Kitchener 
ordered to be taken of the wounded. The two points are 
these. We take General Gatacre to admit a probability that 
camp followers and the “friendly” Jaalins, who have good 
cause for a blood-feud with the Baggaras, did murder a good 
many of them when they got the opportunity. We fear that 
happens in all Eastern warfare, and fear also that the 
superior officers, while insisting on riyid discipline ‘among 
the troops, did not think themselves responsible for the con- 
duct of the friendlies, whom, indeed, they may not have been 
able to contrel or panish, Nothing, in fact, short of a 
massacre of savages who were fighting for us would have 
ensured complete order. The other point is that the troops 
did shell a miscellaneous crowd of flying fugitives, soldiers 
with women intermixed among them :— 

“Now, it is an axiom in war to disorganise a beaten enemy in 
every possible way, and by the use of cavalry and guns to 
endeavour to break up his formation so thoroughly that he will 
be unable to make a stand or offer forethe time being. further 
resistance. If this rule were neglected by a comuwander, he 
would merely be driving his enemy away from one spot to fight 
him in another, it might be without having done him much 
damage,..... The Khalifa’s beaten army retired up the Nile, 
and, as is usual with Soudanese, was accompanied by many 
women belonging to the troops. As they moved in masses up the 
bank and at some distance from it, it was impossible to prevent 
casualties amongst the women, but it was equally impossible to 
allow large unbroken bodies of Dervishes to escape unmolested 
because they were accompanied by their camp followers; it is 
one of those necessary consequences which have to be accepted in 
war.” 

The cause of the slaughter of the women, in fact, was the 
utterly unsoldierlike conduct of the Dervishes, conduct 
which even Afridis avoid, in keeping women with them on the 
field. Exactly the same difficulty usually occurs whenever a 
popvlation rises in insurrection in the West India islands, or, 
indeed, whenever any negroes, except, we fancy, the Hausas, 
take the field,—The place of honoar in the number is justly 
left to M. de Pressensé, but his essay on “England and 
France” is a little disappointing. He is partially blinded by 
the situation in France. He fancies that there is an outburst 
of militarism in England, and that this is the cause of the 
strained relations between the two countries; but he is mis- 
taken. Noone here wishes for war, as M. Cambon will find 
if he and his chiefs will only be reasonable, and settle im- 
pending questions with a sincere wish for cordiality. M. de 
Pressensé is deceived by a confusion between the English 
readiness to fight if too much galled and an English wish to 
make war because of the strength of the Fleet. It is a 
melancholy thought. nevertheless, that if M. de Pressensé 
does not understand us nobody will——The discussion 
by the Right Hon. G. Shaw-Lefevre on “London Street 
His argament, 
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es ee and thoughtfully advanced, is that the 


bth of the great business streets, of London is im- 


possible on account gf the enormans gost, and that the 
better alternative is the. running, of -new streets through 
property of lower value, and the buying up of the wretched 
rdens which in places like Marylebone Road narrow the 
roads while injuring the houses. We made that latter pro- 
; more than thirty years ago, bat its execution has been 
stopped by the preposterous prices asked for property which 
is often positively injurious to the owners. Even under the 
most favourable circumstances the cost of a London improve- 
ment is tremendous :—“ Ludgate Hill has been widened of 
late years in this manner. The houses were set back for a 
length of 800 feet, 1200 square yards of land were added to 
the street, at a cost of £284,000, and the etreet was widened 
by about fourteen feet. The cost, therefore, was at the rate 
of £1,874,000 per mile of lengtb, and the land was bought, 
for the most part, without trade jinterests, at the rate of 
£1,145,000 per acre. In the case of the Strand improvement 
at Holywell Street, the property to be acquired by the 
removal of the block of buildings between these two streets is 
of an inferior character, but it is estimated that the cost will 
be £569,000. For. this sum the Strand will be widened for 500 
feet in length, or at the rate of £6,008,000 per mile, and about 
three-fourthsof anacre of land will be added to the public way.” 
Even London cannot pay such sums out of rates, and must 
either find some new source of revenue, or content itself with 
continual but rather small improvements. The present writer 
wonld incline to reimpose the Coal-duty, which would enable 
the Council to raise £25,000,000 as an improvement fund, and 
let them expend it on plans of their own, subject only to a 
veto from the Local Government Board on needless expendi- 
ture; bat the Government shrinks from taxation, and the 
Council from ‘any supervision. . The whole article abounds 
with facts lucidly stated, and should be read by any one 
interested in London.——Mr. R. P. Cobbold’s account of his 
trip to Lake Balkash, in Russian Turkestan, is a little dull, 
and oddly enough does not contain any description of the lake 
itself. Mr. Cobbold does not even seem aware that the lake, 
two hundred and eighty-two miles long, is in the opinion 
of geographers slowly dying, its level declining a foot in every 
five years. The region is, however, so little known that any 
careful account of the journey there will be read with atten- 
tion. The throw-off point is Vierny, capital of the province 
of Semiritche in Siberia, from whence, with a Russian permit 
and Cossack escort, one gets along through Kirghiz country 
in sledges.——Professor Fiamingo’s paper on the policy of the 
Holy See is readable and vigorous, its essence being that 
Leo XIII. is devoted to France and Spain, and dislikes 
Germany, America, and Italy as now constituted. The essay 
contains an extraordinary story about the Pope’s attitude in 
the recent war :— ; 

“The bitterness of defeat is still felt at the Vatican, where a 
sentiment almost amounting to hostility towards the United 
States prevailed during the war. Leo XIII. is known to have 
prayed that he might be calléd away before witnessing the fall of 
the noble Spanish nation, and only when two prominent American 
ee residing in Rome pointed out that the attitude of the 

oly See might bring down persecutions on the Catholics of the 
United States was this attitude changed to one of mute and 
passive resignation.” 


The story may be trne enough, but who tells anybody outside 
what the Pope prays about ? 


The Nineteenth Century for this month begins with two 
articles on the so-called crisis in the. Church. In the first 
Lord Halifax maintains that the High Church party are the 
inheritors of the Catholic ideas of the Church before the 
Reformation, but declares that there is less difference 
between his party and the majority than is generally 
imagined. He writes temperately and with eloquence; but 
we take it the following extract states nearly his whole posi- 
tion, and he will find, we believe, that the immense bulk of 
the English will say: ‘This is Romanism, not Protestantism,’ 
and will turn away :— 

“There is no one, among those who insist most strenuously on 
the necessity of the Sacraments, who denies that the Christian 
soul has direct and immediate access to God, or believes that the 
Sacraments will save us as mere mechanical instruments with no 
moral correspondence on our part. There is no one who is in the 
habit of going to confession, who thinks that he thereby acquires 


® greater facility to sin with impunity, or that he is able to aivest 





himself of his personal responsibility towards God. There is no 
one in the habit of attending the daily Eucharist, morning by 
morning, to the infinite happiness and benefit of his soul, who 
believes that such attendance at the memorial of Christ’s Death 
and-Passion will profit him anything, except in so far as he 
associates himself in heart and soul with the offering which our 
Great High Priest once made on the Cross, and now pleads at the 
Altars of His Church. There is no one who asks the prayers of 
those brought near to Christ within the veil, who confuses their 
intercession with the mediation of our Lord and only Saviour. 
There is no one who prays for the dead who does not know that 
this life is the one period of probation allotted to us. There is 
no que who rejoices in the fullness of grace and glory granted to 
her whose correspondence with the Divine Will entitles her to 
the unique glory of being called the ‘Mother of God’ who does 
not know that Mary is what she is in virtue of the merits of her 
Son, There is no one who believes the bread and wine in the 
Eucharist to be what our Lord calls them—‘ His Body and Blood’ 
—but believes also that the manner of our Lord’s presence in the 
Holy Sacrament is not according to the natural manner of bodies, 
but is sacramental, after the manner of a spirit, an absolate 
mystery, to be apprehended by faith.” 


Lord Halifax states incidentally that his party will not 
give up the Reservation of the Sacrament, and _be- 
lieves that if they are turned out, it will be to the 
profit of the Church of Rome. We agree; but is that 
an argument, or even a menaceP We object entirely to 
deprivation, but it is not from fear that a few hundred 
English gentlemen will go over to Rome. How many will 
remain there P——-Mr, G. W. E. Russell threatens all who assail 
the Ritualists with consequences of another kind. “If,” 
he says, “a Parliament, rightly including Jews, Turks, infidels 
and heretics, lays its profane hands on the Eucharistic faith 
and worship of the Church, or upon the Ministry of Recon- 
ciliation, the demand for Disestablishment will be heard in 
such a volume of voices as will shake the episcopal bench 
with unwonted tremors.” Will the laity go for Disestablish- 
ment? that is the point, not whether a section of the 
clergy will. We are for comprehension, and not excla- 
siveness, but until the laity have become Ritualists threats of 
this kind seem to us idle as well as unbecoming; idle because 
the laity support the Church, unbecoming because if 
religion is really involved, secular consequences do not 
greatly matter——Sir H. Howorth, writing on the Czar’s 
Rescript, defends war as practically the method through 
which new and vivifying forces make themselves apparent 
and beneficial. He pleads his unpopular cause exceedingly 
well, but for once he is too sparing of words. He should go 
over the history:of man a little more minutely, and tell us 
how he proves that the rush of the Tartars—a very big war 
indeed—proved vivifying, or how the wars, civil and other, 
which reduced Italy to her servitude of centuries benefited 
mankind. Is not war rather a necessary evil than a clear 
source of good? We should like to demur, too, to his argu- 
ment that war is the supreme test of national value. The 
Turks at their strongest were great warriors, and were of 
even less value then than now.——Mr. W. F. Lord on “ Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Novels” is interesting—it is so rare to hear 
them praised now—but we question if he dislikes sufficiently 
Lord Beaconsfield’s tinsel. As a novelist the Conservative 
leader had very singular powers, especially sarcastic powers, 
keen insight into men, and a strong though spangled imagi- 
nation, and we rather wonder that his stories are so little 
read; but he was horribly unequal. Compare Coningsby or 
Sybil with Endymion, or the two halves of Contarini Fleming 
with each other. We refuse, by the way, to class Alroy as 
“poor.” Mr. Disraeli felt the East, and there are passages 
in Alroy, who was meant to be a Jewish hero, which are full 
of the special Jew genius with its mixture of cynicism and 
imagination. Mr. Lord is eminently right and very keen- 
sighted in assigning “high spirits” as one of the charms of 
these novels, acharm the more remarkable because most of 
the heroes who in them hunt for the Sangraal fail to find 
it. We cannot endorse the judgment that Sybil is inferior 
to Tancred. The political discussion may be out of place, 
but it is enlightening, while the religious discussion if 
Tancred leads nowhere, except, it may be, to the rather 
absurd fantasy that God is a geographer.—-We have 
noticed Mr. Mivart’s article on “The New Psychology” 
elsewhere, and the rest of the number interests us but little. 


Blackwood’s Magazine, “No. M.,” has expanded into a 
special double number in honour of its thousandth issue, 
and the result is remarkable for quality as well as balk, 
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Mr. Andrew Lang, generously oblivious of the slighting 
allusions in a recent number, leads off with a genial tribute 
in verse to “ Our Fathers,” and the topical ‘Nox Ambrosiana” 
which follows, with Christopher North as Symposiarch, is 
embellished with spirited poems by Moira O’Neill and Mr. 
Neil Munro. The apocryphal chapter “From the New 
Gibbon” is a brilliant literary feat, and most incisive as a 
piece of political and social invective. Fiction is handsomely 
represented by two of the “‘crowned” authors of the year, Mr, 
Maurice Hewlett and Mr. Joseph Conrad, as well as by Miss 
Beatrice Harraden, Mr. Hugh Clifford,and Mr. Bernard Capes. 
Miss Harraden’s brief allegory, “ The Gift of Fulfilment,” is 
extremely clever, though not untinged by morbidity; while 
Mr. Conrad in the opening chapter of “The Heart of Dark- 
ness” paints with marvellous skill and a complete absence of 
effort the horror of a vast African swamp governed by men 
devoid of capacity and guided by the lowest motives of self- 
interest. Mr. Charles Whibley traces in ten pages of terse 
yet vivid prose the tragic career of that strange Frenchman, 
Arthur Rimbaud, poet, pioneer, and trader; and the “ Looker- 
on,” & propos ot Mr. Lecky’s recent estimate of Mr. Gladstone, 
vindicates t he historian’s moderation by telling Boehm’s anec- 
dote as Bochm told it to him (the “Looker-on”’), Among other 
pleasant articles in a memorable number we may especially 
note Mr. Ian Malcolm’s paper on “Jamuica,” and the second 
instalment of Sir John Mowbray’s “Seventy Years at West- 
minster,” which is full of enlightenment as well as amusing 
anecdote. When Sir John went to kiss hands at Windsor in 1858 
on being sworn of the Privy Council, he walked back to the 
station with Lord Derby, the Lord Chancellor (Chelmsford), 
Lord Sefton, and several others. “ Lord Sefton remarked to 
Lord Derby, ‘ We shall be at Paddington before my brougham 
will be there,’ Lord Derby rejoined, ‘Walk, my boy, walk ; 
it will do you good.” On which the Lord Chancellor observed, 
*No, my Lord; he will say to you— 
“ How blest is he who ne’er consents 
By ill advice to walk ;” ’— 

@ remark that was very appropriate, as the day was stormy, 
the path muddy, and Lord Sefton was attired in light 
lavender trousers and thin patent leather boots.” He con- 
firms Sir William Fraser’s statement that Disraeli only once 
laughed in the House of Commons, and gives a vivid account 
of the incident. Here, again, is a characteristic anecdote of 
Disraeli’s skill in evasion, when attempts were made in 1861 
to “draw” him on the subject on the Civil War in America. 
On one occasion I recollect a question being put, which he 
answered in these playful words,‘I can only reply in the 
words of Lord Palmerston toa question put by Lady —, 
“*T cannot see farther than my nose, and that is a very small 
one.”’” The sympathetic “appreciations” of Lord John 
Russell, Lord Palmerston, and Sir George Cornewall Lewis 
at the close of the paper will be read with much interest. 


The author of “The Disraeli of Liberalism” in last 
month’s Fortnightly contributes a further article on the 
future of the Liberal party, the gist of which is contained in 
the following sentences :— 

“Lord Rosebery is the only Liberal leader whose record has 
been sufficiently consistent and moderate, and whose present 

osition is sufficiently authoritative and free, to enable him to 
ae his party out of the house of bondage and into the living air 
of living issues. Lord Rosebery represents not alone the only 
practicable foreign policy, but the only practicable Irish policy 
of the Liberal party. ‘I'he educator of his party has not only 
educated it forward to a degree of idealism in Imperial questions ; 
he has educated it back towards a sober realism upon the Irish 
question.” 
This “realism” is defined as the abandonment of the “un- 
utterably futile attempt to achieve Home-rule by party effort,” 
and the postponement of further steps “until the moment, 
whenever that may be, of such a development of events as in 
showing that there is still an Irish question to settle, would 
effect at last a settlement by consent. More or less a party 
of Home-rulers—bnt no longer a Home-rule party—that is 
the way ont.” And again :—‘ Home-rule is no longer urgent. 
Home-rule can wait. Home-rule must wait...... If it 
comes, it will come by an evolution of events, and not by the 
Parliamentary maneuvres of a party.”——Baron Pierre de 
Coubertin’s paper on “ France since 1814” is aimed “against 
those legends with which contemporary history and especially 
our own annals abound.” He denounces Jacobinism, 
scouts the “legendary enthusiasm with which the French 


nation has so long been supposed to have welcomed the 
retarn from Elba,” eulogises Wellington for intervening 
with Alexander I. in order to secure respect for the integrity 
of France after Waterloo, applauds the policy and “ intense 
moral energy” of Louis XVIII. and the patriotism of Richelien 
and Decazes, and concludes with a retrospect of eight years, 
1816 to 1824. The article, in short, serves as a preface to Mr, 
Bodley’s recent work on France.——Mr. Beckles Willson, 
writing on “ Newfoundland’s Opportunity,” anticipates that 
the propelling power exerted by Mr. Reid will shortly bring 
about a settlement on the basis of pecuniary compensation 
for the cession or extermination of the French rights, 
“The War Game in South Africa” is the title of Mr. Morley 
Roberts’s bitter onslaught on the disintegration and de. 
moralisation of Johannesburg. He consoles himself with 
the reflection, however, that Mr. Rhodes, whom Johannes. 
burg dreads, “has the future in his pocket,” chiefly in 
virtue of the force of finance, which he is strong enough to 
use. Mr. Roberts writes with more vigour than lucidity, 
——Of the two articles on “ The Commercial Future,” that 
by Mr. Benjamin Taylor on “The Commercial Sovereignty 
of the Seas” is chiefly remarkable for its statistics. In 186] 
America had within 400,000 tons of our shipping; in 1898 
she had 11,812,017 tons less than we had. Bat just as her 
mercantile marine was destroyed by one war, Mr, Taylor 
is convinced that it will be recreated by another, and 
predicts that the twentieth century will witness an un. 
paralleled contest between Great Britain and America 
for the commercial sovereignty of the seas.——“ An Irish 
Unionist,” taking much the same alarmist view as the 
writer in a recent number of the National Review, calls 
on the Government to come to the protection of the Mayo 
graziers and landlords, intimidated by the new United Irish 
League. “Much as Mr, William O’Brien may be discredited 
in Ireland,” he writes, “he has at least power enough left, 
when backed by the greed of the cottier peasantry of Mayo, 
to bring as much ruin on his own adopted county as he 
wrought on Tipperary in the past.” The case of Michael 
Daffy, described at length in the article, if, as the writer says, 
it is typical of the state of affairs in Mayo, goes a long way 


.to justify his appeal for the proclamation of the county,—— 


Mr. Richard Davey contributes a critical estimate of the 
novels of Count Albert du Bois, a young Belgian diplomatist, 
who, though deeply influenced in his methods by Flaubert, 
has raised the standard of revolt alike against the naturalists 
and the decadents. The passage quoted from his pamphlet 
“Tdéal et Réel,” is notable if only for the remark, “If the 
Good and the Beautiful do not exist, let us create them.” —— 
An instructive article on “ Dangerous Trades ” is contributed 
by Mr. H. J. Tennant, M.P., who declares that the legislative 
task demanded by the situation is “the repeal of the 
employers’ power of objection to Special Rules, and the 
bestowal of additional powers upon the Secretary of State.” 
The State must recognise, he adds, that appeal to employers’ 
sentiment is no remedy. 


Mr. H. C. Thomson, whose remarkable book on Rhodesia 
was noticed in the Spectator of December 17th, drives home 
some of his weightiest arguments in a paper on “The Rule 
of the Chartered Company” in the National Review for 
February. Dispelling the false analogy so often insisted on 
between the charters of the Hast India and the British South 
Africa Companies, he points out that while the avowed 
object of the latter was humanitarian rather than commer- 
cial, that object has been used merely as a veil for the forcible 
acquisition of territory, and the enforced servitude of its 
inhabitants. As regards the material development of the 
country, Mr. Thomson observes that the country has not been 
fairly tested. Rebellion und rinderpest have delayed its 
development, and, while admitting that there is every reason 
to hope that it will gradually force its way to a condition 
of prosperity and independence, he remarks :—“ What 
has damaged it is, that it has been treated from the 
first as a boom country, and when, in the face of 
unforeseen calamities, it has failed to realise the ex- 
travagant anticipations formed of its capabilities, people 
with just as little reason have begun to lose faith in it 
altogether. The phenomenal success of Johannesburg has 
demoralised every one in South Africa, and has engendered a 








restless anxiety to grow hurriedly rich, which is not a good 
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thing for a young colony.” His most damaging quotations 


ose on the spot, or most directly concerned, e.g., the 
<— yo ra of the Balawayo Chronicle :—“ It is becoming 
every day more evident that we must depend on ourselves, 
that a resumption of faith must emanate from Rhodesia, and 
not from optimistic speeches by chairmen, or expert reports 
by nonentities.” As for the railway, he quotes from Mr. 
Rhodes’s candid speech at Port Elizabeth on the mutual ad- 
vantages to North and South of the extension to Tanganyika : 
_“Yon will send me the goods, and we will bring down the 
millions of labourers and distribute them amongst the 
mines, At Tanganyika they labour for twopence a day.” 
_—-The monthly commentary on the Dreyfus case contains 
an exhaustive examination of the scope of the inquiry by Sir 
Godfrey Lusbington, to which his letter in the Times of 
Tuesday forms 2 valuable postscript; an article on the 
clerical crusade by Mr. F. C. Conybeare full of significant 





and sinister extracts culled from sixteen issues of the Pélerin | 


and the Croix, strictly religious newspapers; and a paper | 
from the editor on “ The Only Mystery,” in which Mr. Maxse | 


pats this pertinent query: “Why have the French military 
authorities fought so furiously against the Revision of the 
Dreyfus case, seeing that, on their own assumption, the guilt 
of the prisoner is so glaring that nothing can result from a 
rehearing except a confirmation of the original conviction ?” 
The last sentence of the article, in view of the most recent 
developments, is also. worth quoting: “The only possible 
service foreigners can render is to prepare public opinion for 
the crimes that are contemplated should the Cour de Cassation 
be successfully intimidated at the eleventh hour.” ——Mr. 
Maurice Low in ‘‘ The Month in America” pays a tribute to 
the remarkable astuteness displayed by the President as an 
apostle of expansion in his tour in the Southern States, and 
retorts with crushing effect on the Southern critics who have 
resented his (Mr. Low’s) condemnation of the recent hideous 
massacres of negroes in Wilmington. “Scratch a Southerner,” 
is Mr. Low’s last word, “and you will find a negro hater.” 
—tThe number also contains a charming paper by Mr. 
Austin Dobson on “Grub Street of the Arts ”—the St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane of the last century—and a spirited vindication of 
Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons and Lord Raglan, his two chiefs 
in the Crimea, by Admiral Maxse, who deals some rade knocks 
to Mr. Kinglake, Sir Edward Hamley, and Sir William Russell. 
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MINOR BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 





(Under this Heading we intend to notice such Books of the week as have not 
been reserved for review in other forms.] 





Matters theological and ecclesiastical hold a chief place among 
the subjects of the books which we have to notice this week. An 
Introduction to the Creeds and the Te Deum, by A. E. Burn, B.D, 
(Methuen and Co., 10s. 6d.) is a book which may be expected to 
hold its place as an authority on its subject. It is interesting to 
contrast it with Pearson’s classical wock. Pearson had a learning 
which it would be hard to match in its own kind, but it was 
not the habit of his day to search the libraries of Europe, as 
Mr. Burn has done, not without very valuable results. The 
Athanasian Creed has been made the subject of special research. 
An elaborate examination of authorities leads him to the con- 
clusion that its date is to be put between 420 and 430 a.p. (But 
would not the clause, “ As the reasonable soul, &c.,” be a dangerous 
illustration in the face of Apollinarianism?) He follows recent 
authorities in attributing the Te Deum to Niceta of Remesiana. 
A republication particularly appropriate to the time is “a 
fourth edition’ of The Doctrine of the Holy Church on the Holy 
Communion, by the Rev. Frederick Meyrick (Longmans and 
Co. 43, 6d.) Mr. Meyrick is one of the moderate High 
Churchmen from whom much may yet be hoped in the pre- 
sent troubles. It is worth while to quote the concluding 
words of his new preface :—‘ The three points which, more than 
others, distinguish Roman from Anglican teaching, are: the 
doctrine of Justification, the doctrine and practice of Mariolatry, 
and the doctrine of the Sacrifice of the Mass, involving that of 
Transubstantiation.” Horae Synopticae, by the Rev. Sir 
Henry Hawkins (The Clarendon Press, 73. 6d.), takes 
Us into another region, more tranquil, indeed, but not un- 
disturbed by storms. One of the most interesting sections 














of the work is the very careful study of linguistics, which 
leads the author to conclude that the tradition which 
assigns the Third Gospel and the Acts to the same authorship 
is true. The force of this argument lies in the comparative 
infrequency of Matthean and Marcan, as against Lucan, words 
in the “we” sections of the Acts———To pass to personal 
records, we find two biographies of Churchmen, one of them pro- 
minent in various ways, the other known to a comparatively 
limited circle. Canon Berdmore writes Edward Meyrick Goul- 
burn: a@ Memoir (John Murray, 5s.), in a decidedly polemic 
spirit. Taking what he says without correction we should 
suppose that Rugby School had fallen off in Arnold’s days.— 
“it was no longer the public school of the eounty families of the 
Midlands *’—to be restored by the conservatism of E. M. Goul- 
burn. No “free thought,” such as that of “ Lux Mundi” (p. 43), 
“stained the pulpit of Rughy School during Dr. Goulburn’s 
mastership.” Many pages in the Memoir may be read with 
pleasure, but Dr. Goulburn is scarcely happy in his biographer. 
The other “Memoir” is that of W. Sparrow Simpson, D.D., 
compiled and edited by W. J. Sparrow Simpson, M.A. (Long- 
mans and Co., 4s. 6d.) Dr. Sparrow Simpson was Librarian of St. 
Paul's for thirty-four years, and left a permanent memorial of 
himself in the reorganisation and enlargement of the Cathedral 
Library. This was his chief life work (supplemented by similar 
services to the libraries of Lambeth and Sion College), though he 
was a diligent parish priest and the author of some antiquarian 
works, popular without being superficial——F rom persons, again, 
we proceed to buildings. Here we have in “ Bell’s Cathedral 
Series” (George Bell and Sons, 1s. 6d.) The Cathedral Church of 
York, by A. Chilton-Brock. Mr. Chilton-Brock handsomely 
acknowledges his obligations to Professor Willis, whose know- 
ledge of the subject and unusual opportunities of study 
make him a permanent authority. The Cathedral has had 
an eventful history. It was burnt in 741, and again in 1069, 
and has suffered from fire twice in this century. (No historian 
of the Cathedral should omit tho immortal story of Lord 
Harrowby’s appeal to the Dissenters when the nave had to 
be restored in 1829:—‘‘It is a national work,” he said. “If 
Churehmen cannot supply the funds, I will appeal to Noncon- 
formists. ‘ Flectere si nequeo Superos, Acheronta movebo.’ ”’) 
The Archbishops have, on the whole, been curiously undis- 
tinguished.——The story and description of a building of 
Cathedral rank in point of magnitude and splendour is to be 
found in Beverley Minster, by Charles Hiatt (same publishers, 
1s. 6d.) 

Picturesque India, by W. S. Caine (G. Routledge and Sons, 
10s. 6d.), contains the results of a not inconsiderable ex- 
perience in India. Four winters of, say, three months each 
do not indeed make up a very long time for the observa- 
tion of some two hundred and fifty millions of people. 
But Mr. Caine explains quite clearly the limits within 
which he has been content to move. First, he never takes 
the traveller to whom he would act as guide more thar 
fifty miles from the railway; secondly, his pages “contain nc 
controversial matter either political or religious.” This absten. 
tion does not arise, as indeed every one will be aware, from want 
of interest in questions of this kind. It is a wise recognition 
of the necessity of the case, and it has resulted in a book which 
is certainly ornamental and can scarcely fail to be useful, The 
illustrations, by Messrs. J. Pedder, H. Sheppard Dale, and H. H. 
Stanton, number between two and three hundred, and are a great 
addition to its value.——A reader who desires a change from Mr. 
Caine’s neutrality will find it in Indian Politics (G. A. Natesun 
and Co., Madras). Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee furnishes an introduc- 
tion. This is followed by eleven original articles, three of them 
by English, and eight by native, writers; by the Presidential 
Addresses delivered to the thirteen meetings of the Indian 
National Congresses, and by the resolutions which these Con- 
gresses have passed. Among the subjects of the “ original 
articles” are ‘‘The Poverty of India,” “India and the Cur- 
rency Question,” “The Permanent Settlement Question,” and 
“Indian Aspirations under British Rule,” all by Romesh C, Dutt. 
Will not some one of the reforming party formulate a scheme 
which might be substituted for the present system of govern- 
ment? At present the criticism is too exclusively of the destruc- 
tive kind. ——The Indian National Congress. By John Murdoch, 
LL.D, (Christian Literature Society for India, London and 
Madras. 6 annas.)—Dr. Murdoch describes himself as “a warm 
but candid friend ” of the Congress, and makes certain suggestions 
in that character. Some of his criticisms are of unquestionable 
force. When the Congress, for instance, in 1891, passed a resolu- 
tion attributing to British rule the “ death by famine of several 
millions in each decade,” it is certainly to the point to show that, 
to use Dr. Murdoch’s own heading, “millions who formerly 
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perished in every great famine are now preserved alive.” Dr. 
Murdoch is not content with criticism.. His two proposed 
remedies are “a well-organised Agricultural Department” 
and “the development of manufactures to relieve the pres- 
sure on the land,’”’——To turn from the present to the past, 
we have to notice Mr. Jogesh Chunder Dutt’s completion of his 
translation of the Sanskrit histories of The Kings of Kashmira 
(Elm Press, Calcutta, 2 rupees.) The period included is 1127- 
1587. A Century of Indian Epigrams, Chiefly from the Sanscrit 
of Bhartrihari. By Paul Eimer More. (Harperand Brothers. 6s.) 
—Legend represents the author of these sonnets as a Prince 
who forsook a throne for a hermit’s cave. Mr. More’s preface 
rouses our hopes but we find, when we come to examinze his work, 
that he lacks the power to give his work that finish which the 
epigram must have if it is to be tolerable. This is as good as we 
can find :-— 





‘© hendrod rears we barely keep, 
Yer half of this is lost in sleep; 
And lilf our waking time we spend 
Jn the ctila’s folly and the old man’s end, 


And cf the hours remaiaing, fears 

And vaunl dises-e and pirtiug teara 

Aye all the prize :—fie on the slave 

W1Lo life more values than the bubbling wave!” 


—-Yet another book which has to do with India is With a 
Paletie in Eastern Palaces, by E. M. Merrick (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co., 53.) Miss Merrick begins with some naive re- 
collections of the Academy schools and the Academician visitors 
of her customers and critics, and other matters and things; 
then she takes us to Egypt, where she painted ber Highness the 
Kkediviah ; finally we accompany her to India, where, among other 
sitters, sbe had the Maharajahs of Mysoreand Vizianagram. This 
iz a book of very pleasant chat. 

A long-expected contribution to classical scholarship has at 
last appeared in A Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges, by 
George M. Lane, LL.D. (Harper and Brothers). Professor 
Lane had worked at his hook for nearly thirty years in such 
leisure as his engagements left him, for, as an American professor 
pathetically remarked to an English brother, “ We have to teach,” 
There are not a few notable changes from the accepted routine of 
grammars which should give the volume a place of its own. 
Perhaps the most easily described is that which concerns the 
“principal parts” of verbs. Professor Lane was not content 
with the conventional supine forms, not'a few of them never 
found in classical writers. He made, accordingly, a new cullec- 
tion, admitting no form that did not actually occur, 
is not given, the perfect participle being substituied for it. 
Some familiar words accordingly disappear. Cantum gives 
place to cantatum ; casum does not appear, but we have —casus, 
indicating that it is found in compounds only; bibitum is 
rejected for potus; cerno has certus (for the simple verb) and 
—cretus (for confpounds). Professor Lane’s book is a treasury of 
careful observations, 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have added to their “ Eversley 
Series” The Works of Shakespeare, edited by C. H. Herford, 
Litt.D., to be completed in ten volumes, of which we have 
received Vol. I. (53,), containing the four early comedies of 
“ Love’s Labour Lost,” “ The Comedy of Errors,” “Two CGentle- 
men of Verona,” and “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Professor 
Herford’s brief preface contains some valuable remarks on the 
classification of the dramas and a terse exposition of his object 
which ought to attract an immense public of readers. Who would 
not be content with the definition of “cultivated, not learned ” ? 
One of Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co.’s elegant little reprints 
is Sketches by Boz, 2 vols. (33. net). The book appeared, as we 
Jearn from Mr. W. Jerrold’s “ Bibliographical Note,” in 1836; 
the earliest of the papers had been published, unpaid for, in the 
Monthly Magazine in 1834-35, 

Sell’s Directory of Registered Telegraphic Addresses, by Henry 
Sell (167 Flest Street, 2ls.), reaches to nearly two thousand 
pages. The information is, it is true, given in different forms 
for sake of convenience of reference, and so repeated, but how 
vast the bulk of business that it implies! Another annual 
publication is Dodd’s Parliamentary Companion (Whittaker and Co., 
4s. 6d.', now in its sixty-seventh year. Che New Zealand Oficial 
Year-Book, prepared under instructions from the Right Hon. RK. J. 
Seddon, Premier, by E. J. von Dadelszen (Eyre and Spvttiswoode), 
is in its first youth, for this is but its seventh year It contains 
a mass of information about New Zealand production and trade. 
But we miss in the index the word “ arbitration,” 
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DRESS.” 
og & & SR. 


Regent Street, Lonoon, W. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & GEo. LAW. 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A, McCURDY, Peesivent. 
Policyholders in the MUTUAL enjoy the advantages of 


SECURIT Y.— 

ASSETS, 1897, RECRED 20. 000 000 ace «.» £52,000,000 

BUSSLONS 1007; MEOUMDG: sic <4up:, dae: “cn ene. cae. toes »250,000 
ADAPTABILITY.— 

Life Insurance. Investment. Income. 
PROMPTITUDE.— 


Cixims paid im London immediately on receipt of satisfactory proofs. 
LIBERALITY.— 

Bonuges Have, in many cazes, trebled the origina! sam. 

Surrender values of unique liberality paid. 


Detailed information supplied on application. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom:—17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, B.C. 


. D.C, HALDEMAN, General Manager .. 


INVESTED FUNDS ... ... Exceed £5,200,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS ... - £10,000,000 
Au tue Protits are Divided amonyst the Assured. 
Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Agsprance, at. minimum cost, with pro- 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT vision for old age. ‘the practical effect of these 
policies in the National Provident Institution is that 


INST ITUTION the Member's life is Assured until he reaches the age 
— upon, and on his reachivg that age the whole 
he premiums paid are returned to bim, and & com 
FOR MUTUAL sid rable «um in addition, representing a by no means 
LIFE ASSURANCE. | insignificant rate of interest ov his payments, 
No. 483 GRACECHURCH SrRExET, Lonvow, E.0. 
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EE 
Funds—£4,000,000. 


Established 1810, 
suUN LIFE OFFICE 


Remission of Premium during permanent or 
temporary total incapacity. Immediate payment 
of half sum assured on loss of sight or limbs ; 
with other special advantages of 
the “Perfect Protection” Policy 
Whole Life or Endowment Assurance. 





Apply for Pull Prospectus to the GENERAL MANAGER, 
at the Chief Office, 63 Threadneedle Street, London, 





Distressing Headache, indigestion, Simulated 
Neuralgia, and Nervous Depression are ‘re- 
quently cavsed by some peculiarity of the 
vision, which can at onos te overcome by the 
use of pruper glasses. Seo 


OUR EYES, 

By JOHN BROWNING, FR.A.S,, F.R.M.S, 
President of thy British Optical Association, & ; 
vow in its Seventeenth Edition, price ls. ; 
or consult tre of charge, 


‘Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPpHTHALMIO Optician, 
68 STRAND, LUNDON, 


STRAINED 


VISION, 








SCHWEITZER'S 
COCOA T I 


N A. 
“‘The Royal Cocoa.” 


Absolutely pure and fall of nourishing and sustaiaing properties. 

“THE Bagg bas a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 
ber at 7.30 a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the 
breakfast a ee ; ; 

THE CZAX'S PEACKFUL MESSAGE,.—“ Send immediately to office 
of Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, twenty hulf- 
pound tins Schweitzsr’s Cocoatina—Colonel Anitsohkvff.”— (TELEGRAM 
ysom St. PerERSs?oRG). A : 

Arm ANDREW 1LARK,—* Be sure to give your patients SCHWEIT- 


ZER’S COCOATINA.”” 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and O0.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


NRW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
cation to 


E. DENT and CoO.,. 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


PREMIER 


DENT 


TRADE-MARE. 





VINOLIA 
SOAP, 4° 


FOR DELICATE, SENSITIVE, IRRITABLE SKINS, 








UNNYDOWN, GUILDFORD, 
FORMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING. 
BOYS are PREPARED for the Entra.ce and Scuolarship Examinations of 
The houre is situated on the southern slope of the Hog’s 
Back, at an elevation of 469 ft., in 8 acres of ground, There are workshops 
aod a large gymnasium. Boys over Ten, 100 guineas; nuder Ten, 90 guineas. 
Principals, Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E,R, BREAKWELL. NEXT 
TERM will BEGIN on FRIDAY, JANUARY 20th. 





T. LEONARDS.—“CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 
J SQUARE,—First-class BOARD and RESIDENCE.—Noewly furnished ; sea 
view. xcellent cuisine; billiard-room, Sauitary certificate—Mr. and Mrs. 
SIDNEY P, POTTER. 





(formeriy Head-Mistress of the Norwich High Schooi) and M»dame 
WORKXMS RECEIVE GIRLS for Languages, Music, Fainting, and Singing. 
French Conversation thoroughly acquired, 


| Patera — MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 
E 





ETTLE, | YORESHIRE.—* OVERDALB” SOHOOL 
PICEARD (Claw Trip), Newubans an when ale ae 





T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 


be re} oom ead- Mis tis M. 1 Gab NEB Nat. - Tripos 
q : 88 ° ads ra. . Sidgwio! Arth 
Biddwion, Esq., the Bishop of Southampton. ™ = 





LiX*TEN PasTORALS. 
By the Rev. 8. Tux0: Pgh B.O.L Ch Tord, 
ees 5 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Oharter, 1845. Practical aud Scientific Instruction in 

Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 


Patros— 
H.B.H. The PP INCE of WALES, K.G. 
PERESIDENT— 
His Grace the DUKE o? RICHMOND and GORDON, KG. 
CoMMITTEE OF MaNaGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the HAKL of DUCiE (Chairman), 
PaRincipaL— 
: ‘The Rev. JOHN B. MeOLELULAN, M.A, 
Double First-Class in Honours, Hon, Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late 
Fellow ot Trinity College, Camm ridge, 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, scholarships, Diplomas, &., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January Slst, 1899, 


QOUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SUNS of GENTLEMEN, 88 GLOUOLSTER SIREET, S.W.—Con- 
ducted by Mrs. SOLTON Thorongh preparstion for thea Public Schools. 
Kindersarten ard Transition (ias~es for c ildren auaer 8, Drilling, gymnastics, 
LENT TERM BEGAN TUESDAY, January 17th. 


WANAGE, DORSET.—PURBECK PREPARATORY 

SCHOUL. Situated on a bill near the sea; oracing and heaithy climate. 

Sors of Gentlemen between the agua of 7 and 14 prepared for the Pubiio 

Schools and Navy.—For purticulara apply to Rev. fT. RUSSELL-WRIGHT, 
M.A., Principal, 


PSOM COLLEGE.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £80 ech in JULY next, and FIV# given io the School, Many 
va.agoie Scholarsh ps on leaving to the Hospitals and Universities NEW 
Png om (ga SCHOOL for YOUNG BOYs. Special Navy Ciass.—Apply 
C) s 


OSSALL SCHOOL.— FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 

*CHOLAESHIPS, value fr«m *0 Guiness downwards, will be AWARDED 

by bXAMINA‘ION, ‘beginnmg MARCH 21st. Boys examined at Oxford and 
Rossal.—Apply, BURSa&, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


N ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation; best 
) modern boarding arranvements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000. 

Strong 
Boarders 

















Beautiful and heathy situation. South aspe-t. Good playgrounds. 
resident statf of English and Foreign Mistresses. Scholarships, 
under the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCK ES. 





ARIS.—The Comforts of an English and Amencan 

Home, combined with the advantage of stadying Music, Art, and Laaguages 
under qualitied Parisian teacuers, are offered to atew YOUNG LADIES, in the 
bes: part of the city near Are de Triomphe and Bois de Boul. gne}, Very careful 
snpervision given, and le-sons from the most eminent Professors arranged for. 
Excrl:ent and exsy facilities are afforded of acquiring pure aud correct french, 
which is the language io daily use thronghout the house. References and 
prospectus on application.—Miss HAYES, 46 Rue Hamelin, Paris. 


ANDWICH (KENT).—Sir ROGER MANWOOD’S 
GRAMMAR SCHUOL. Founded 1563. Sound Ciassical and Commercial 
honucation, Boarding Fees, 50 guineas per annum. Science a specialitv.—lllus- 
trated Prospectus, &¢., on applica ion to Head-Muaster, EH, HW. BLAKENEY, M.A, 
(Westminster and Trin. Ooli., Cambridge). 


OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHiNk.—sCHOUL for BOYS trom 6 to 14. Boys prepared for the 
rubiic Schovls. House sta.ds aigk on Cliff. South aspect: overlouks sea, 
Piayground and fied for games; three revideat masters and governess, 60, S0, 
and 100 guineus.—Mrs. JAMES MAODONELL, 


De CE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for Five or Six 
GIBLS 1m house of Engiish iady. Great advantages for languages, music, 
quiniing; home lite and every care and comfort, Terms for Pensiou and French 
osts action, 10 guineas mMeothly, Onexveptivnable references given and required; 
lady now m England.—Address, Mr. BEEVOR, 8 Lancaster Place, Straad. 


i" ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS anp SCHOOL 
dN AGENO:i.—Engli-b and Foreign GUVEXNESSH> and VIXITING 
VSaJU ERS introduced for HOME and ABROAD. Also LADY SEORETLARIES, 
LI:EBRAXY WO KERS, COMPANIONS, CHAPERKUNS, SCHVOLS and 
EDUVaTIONAL HOMES recommended. HOLIVAY engagements required.— 
141 Regent Street, W. 


LIFTON.—CULOHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, 
Buisl 
SONS of GENTLEMEN ander 36 some of age PREPARED for Public 
Sonools and Navy.—Prospectus gn application to Head-Master, A. O. 
DOUGLAS, M.A. Oxon. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 
ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 


fees £40 to £55 a Sessiun of three Terms, wo Exnoibitionus of £10 
a eararo offered. At University College women can obtain B.A, M.A., b.S8e., 
Ai.sc. Degrees. Lacoratories sre open to them, also the School of Arciiitecture 
and Applied Art. NEXT SESSION COMMENCES IN OCiOBHR. — For 
pa:ticulars, apply to the snOKXWLARY, Hal: of siesideuce for Women Stadeuts, 
163 Kdye Lauo, Liverpool, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS, — I'weive S holarships (£55-£10) in JULY. Open to Boys 
j meg NEXT TERM, MsY¥ Sth. ‘Uhirteen Open Scholarships and Exuibie 
tivns guined. at the Universities since November, 1837. aRWY CLASs free; 
succerses last Juiy and January. Valuable leaviog Exhibitions. JUNIOR 
SGHUVOL (813). E-ceiient health reo rd,—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, 
m.A, late House Masier at Mariboroagb, 


O AUTHORS and PU BLISHERS.—The UNIVERSITY 

PRESS undertakes the Prioting aud Punli<hing of Works of Fiction 
ana of cient fic Books for Au:bors anu Pubiishers, — Eugitries aod MSS, 
should be addressed toche MANAGER, University Press, Ltd., Watford, London, 


ee SS: ae eee REQUIRED 
Terma on application, 
































“We can recommend this book as most suggestive aud ureful.”"—Church 


Cuvaece Praotine Company, London, 





Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.Q 
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EWNHAM COLLEGE. 


An EXAMINATION in OLASSICS, open to Candidates for Entrance, and to 
Students in their first year of residence, will be HELD at NEWNHAM 
COLLEGE on WEDNESDAY, March 15th, and two following days. 

A SCHOLARSHIP of £502 yeur will be OFFHRED for COMPETITION, 
tenable for three years if awarded to a Student who has not yet come into 
residence, and for two yearsif awarded toa resident Student of Newnham College. 
Should no Candidate show sufficient’ merit to obtain the £50 Schojarship, a 
Scholarship of €35 for ove year may be granted on the recommendation of the 
Examiners, or the Scholarship may be witbheld. r 

Scholars and other Cand dates recommended by the Examiners will be 
admitted without any further Qualifying Kxamination. 

Candidates for this Examination must send their names before February 15th to 

THE PRINOIPAL, Newnham Oollege. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Stucy is arranged to fit an 
Knyineer for #mployment in Europe, India, aud the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1899. The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works Pepartment, and Three Appoin: ments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D, and onein the Traffic Dept., 
Indian State Railways.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 


ITTLE APPLEY, RYDE.—PREPARATORY for the 

4 PUBLIC SCHOOLS and H.M.8. ‘BRITANNIA.’ In own grounds of 

seven acres, on hills overlooking Solent; modern sanitation and appointments. 

Gymnasium, workshops, dry playground, sanatorium, Schoiarship and Naval 

Classes. Sea bathing. References to parents of past and present pupils.—C., J. 
PUGH, M.A. Oantab, and R. W. PHILPOTT, M.A. Oantab. 


BRERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. — An 

EXAMINATION for EIGHT or more SOHOLARSHIPS, varying in vaiue 

from £50 to £21, will begin on JULY 6th. Candidates must be under 14 on 

Jane 24th.—Further information from Head-Master, Rev. F, B,. WESTCOT', 
Sherborne School, Dorset. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 

SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Special advantages for study 

of Languages, Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures, 

Bracing climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. References kindly 

permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickins, Cherington House, Shipston-on-Stour, and 
other Jadies.—For Prospectus, apply to Miles, HEISS. 


EXHILL-ON.SEA.— PRIVATE TUITION for the 
Universities an’ Public Schools —Mr. D. M. BIRKETT, M.A. (late Junior 
Student of Christ Churcs, Oxford. and Head-Master of Sevenoaks School), 
RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for the above.—Addrees, Leigh Ho!me, Hastiogs 
Road, Bexhill, Suseex. 


WN AYFIELD, OLD SOUTHGATE, MIDDLESEX.— 
Bk Mises BOYER BROWN’S HOME SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of 
OQVUNTRY GENTLEMEN and other giris of good eocial position. Large 
country house aud gronnds. Best London Masters. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—ELECTION on JUNE 24th to 
EIGHT SCHOLAKSHI?PS (three of £50, three of £30, two of £20 per 
annum), Taition and Boarding Fees, from whch the value is deducted, £62. 
Exawination in London and at Felsted, June 20th—22nd, Oandidates must be 
between 12 and 15 on July lst.—For further particulars, apply, Rev. HEAD- 
MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
NONCONFORMIST & EVANGFLICAL PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION AT EASTER. 
For full partionlars apply to the HEAD-MASTLER, 
































PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on APRIL 6th, 7th, and 8rh, 1599, fur 

SLX OPEN SCHUOLARSHIPs. Two of £70 per annum, two of £50 per annum, 

two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the Sonool Candidates entertained frey 
of charge if application be made by March 15th, 1899. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS onjy. Honse specia'ly 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of Boys. References to Pareuts of Bovs pas-ed into Pablic Schools, 

leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A, Oxon, 


\ ONTAUBAN, ST. ANNES-ON-SEA, LANCS.— 
dV HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS from 7 years, 
Boys from India and the Culonies 
perfect 








Yborough grounsing for Public Schools, 
received. Delightful climate; home comforts; careful training; 
sanitation.—PKINOIPALS, 


HE MOUNT SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
Head-Master: Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, BMA, 
(Law and History Honours). 
BOYS from 7 to 14 are PREPARED tor all PUBLIC SCHOOLS, The first 
House Scholarship at Tonbridge lact July was gained by a boy from the school. 








HOUSANDS of PEOPLE would be glad to know 

of a RELIGION wtkout SUPERSTITION, a FAITH without CRE- 

DOLI'LY, and a WORSHIP without IDOLATRY.—Apply for THEISTIC 

LITERATURE to Mrs, Laing, The Theistic Vhurch, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, 

London, where Services are held Every Sunday at 11 and 7; literature sent 
gratis and post-free. 





‘PORTRAITS PAINTED in OIL and WATER- 
> COLOUR or DRAWN in PASTEL. Prices on application.—Miss RUS!’, 
All Saints’ Vicarage, Baxtun Street, HK. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MIEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td.. 8 Lancaster Piace, Strand, W.0O. ‘elegraphio Address, “ Triform, 
London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


DVICE as to CHOICE of —SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents cud Guardians 
in the selection of schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
R. J, BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.0. 








Manager, 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL MATHR, 
MATIOAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
TEN or MORE OPEN to COMPETITION in MAY NEXT, value fro 
to £100 a year. m £25 
~ One or por Coens of eorex Da i] Boysintended for the Nary 
‘articuiars and conditions from 4D-MAS' or SE . 
College, Clifton, Bristol. . = ORETAKY, the 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH. AND RUSSIAN BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
One Guinea per annum. 








ee 
0 (e) 
LONDON BOOK SOOIETY (tor| wren, . te 


weekly exchange of books at the houses | N.B.—Two or Threo Friends tnay 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSORIPTIoy, 
per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
4 New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Addres, 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HIStory, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FIOTION; also NEW and SURPLUS OoPIzg 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 80 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON, 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
© 
25 


GUINEA ORUISE TO PALESTINE, EGYPT, AND 

ATHENS, on S.¥. ‘ a RGON AUT,’ 3,254 tons, h.-p. 4,000, Organised by 
Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE, Also extended Cruise, including Constanti. 
nopie, &c.; Leeturere, the Bishop of Worcester and Sir Charles Wilson, The 
weather in the Mediterranean this season is excellent, 


The above Cruises begin and end at Marseilles. Return ticket, London, 
Calais, Paris, Marseilles, £5 5s, extra. 


Full particulars, with plan of the Steamer, from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh 
Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 


PBODENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ws oe cost 

















1848 


£33,000,000 








H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATK BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERIOA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & OATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxwex, Lonpow, Code Unicopze 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
ARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 


no matter what the subject, Please state wants. 253 each offered:— 
“Lyrical Ballads,” 1798; ‘** Handi+y Cross,” 1454; ‘*Romford Hounds,” 1565; 
** Memoirs, Kionard ILI,,” 1862; ‘* Letters of Marque,” 1891; ‘* Plain Tales from 
the Hiils,’* 1888; ‘* Departmental Ditties,” Lahore, 18856. Books Wanted List, 
with prices for each book, free.~BAKER’S GREAT bOOKSHO?, John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 


O BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries— 
The JANUAt Y CATALOGUES of valuable Second-hand Worss and New 
Remainders, offered at prices greatly reduced, are now ready, and will be scat 
post-free upon application to W. H, SMITH and SON, Library Department, 
186 Strand, London, W.C, 











The ‘‘PERFECTED" Cod-liver Oil is manufactured from fresh and 
selected ger the Cod-fish ond) at ALLEN & HANBURYS' factories 
in Lofoden, and Séndmér, Norway. By the special processes oe go 
aii nauseous oxidation products are avoided, and the ** Perfected” Oil 
can be borne and digested when ether Cod-liver Oils are refused. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
“Perfected” 6: Oil. 


Liver 
**it is a great boon to get such **Has almost the delicacy of Salad 
an Oi)."’--The Practitioner. Oi). —British Medical Journal. 


! 
| 
“‘Is as nearly tasteless as Code | *«No nauseous eructations follow” 
liver Oil can be.’’-—The Lancet. | Med. Press & Cite, 


The ONLY OIL which DOES NOT ‘‘ REPEAT.” 


i" ALLEN & HANBURYS desire to state, as anphatically as possible, that their 
“PERFECTED ' Cod-liver Qilés NEWER supplicd in buik to be dottled by vetatl 
aealers, and that no Cod-liver Oil represented as being their ‘ Perfected" 1s genuine 
untess sold sn their origsnal capsuled bottles and Learing their Signature in white 
across the label. and they Trade Mark—a Plough. Frequent musrepresentations 

é isappointment to the purchaser and meceasitated legal proceedings 














have dd 
a<inst the vendor, 
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WELSBAGH INCANDESCENT 
GAS LICHT. 


NEW WELSBAGH 
BURNER 


NO CHIMNEY. 


FLAME CAN BE TURNED DOWN LOW as wits Oxpimagr Gas Buayers 








As Ht game gf exhibited in Niagara 
Hall and throughout the chief 


provincial towns, 


Increased Lighting Power. 
25 Candle Power per Cubic Foot. 
SUPPLIED IN SIX SIZES, 


Consuming } cubic foot to 7 cubic fect of gas per hour, and giving from 
about 20 to 200 Candle Power, 


From 5s. Complete. 


ALSO SUPPLIED FITTED WITH THE 


PATENT ANTI-VIBRATOR, 


which allows the Welsbach Mantle to be submitted to 
the severest shocks or most sustained vibration, as in 
Factories, Railway Stations, Streets, &. 





APPLY TO THE 
WELSBACH INCANDESCENT 


GAS LIGHT CO., Ltd. 
YORK STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


REORGANISATION OF THE 
BALTIMORE AND OHIO SOUTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF THE FOLLOWING BONDS AND STOCK~ 


OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI RAILWAY FIRST CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 
BONDS, EXTENDED FOUX PER CENT. 
OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI RAILWAY FIRST CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 
STERLING BONDS, EXTENDED FOU PER CEN 
(ap AND MISSISSIPPI RAILWAY SEOOND CONSOLIDATED MORT- 
GAGE SEVEN PER CENT. BONDS (CURRENCY). 
OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI RAILWAY FIRST MORTGAGE, SPRINGFIELD 
DIVISION, SEVEN PER CENT. BONDS (CURRENOY), 
OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI RAILWAY GENERAL MORTGAGE FIVE PER 
OENT. BONDS (CURRENCY). 
BALTIMORE AND OHIO SOUTH-WESTERN RAILROAD FIRST MORT 
GAGE FOUR AND A HALF PER OENT. BONDS. 
BALTIMORE AND OHIO SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY FIRST OON- 
me MORTGAGE FOUK AND A HALF PER CENT. GOLD 
BALTIMORE AND OHIO SOUTH-WESTERN Bass FIRST INCOME 
MORTGAGE FIVE PER CENT. BONDS, SERIES ‘ 
BALTIMORE AND OHIO SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. FIRST INCOME 
MORTGAGE FIVE PER CENT. BONDS, SERIES “ B. 
ee gy AND OHIO SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY PREFERRED 








BALTIMORE AND OHIO aa tte 4 WESTERN TERMINAL COMPANY 
FIVE PER CENT. GOLD BON 

aS i BALTIMORE . B FIRST MORTGAGE SEVEN PER 

MARIETTA RAILWAY FIRST MORTGAGE FOUR PER CENT. BONDS, 


Over 87 per cent. of the above-named Outstanding Bonds and over 85 per cent. 
of the above-named Preferred Stock having been deposited under the Plan and 
Axreement for the Reorvanisation of the Baltimore and Ohio South-Western 
Railway Company, dated December 15th, 1898, the undersigned hereby give 
notice that the said PLAN is DE\ JULARED OPERATIVE, The time for furtber 
deposits of the above-named Bonds and Stock without additional charge has 
beer extonded to and including Febraary 6th, 1899, After which data, but only 
for such time as the Managers may fix by notice, de sposits ot said Bonds and 
Stock will be accepted only upon a cash payment of 2 per cent. of the pir 
value thereof, excspting in the case of the Ba-timore and Ohio South-Wes!era 
Railway Company, First Income Mortgage Five per Cent. Bonds Series ‘‘ A”’ 
und Series *‘ B,” and the Preferred Stock, upon which a cash payment of only 
1 per cent, will be required. 


Dated London and New York, January 24th, 1899. 


SPEYER BROTHERS, 
a Lothbury, London, 


SPEYER and CO., 
30 Broad Street, New York, 


KUHN LOEB and CO,, 


WH. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ PUBLICATIONS, 


Fourth Edition Now Ready. 
THOUSANDTH NUMBER. 


BLACKWOOD’S 
MAGAZINE. 


FEBRUARY, 1899. 


SPECIAL DOUBLE NUMBER. 
Prue 2s. 6d. 


OUR FATHERS. By Anprew Lane, 


NOCTES AMBROSIAN ZA, No. LXXII.—Maga: Aw Excettent New Sona.— 
Fd Kxitzs, By Nei Muyro.—Tue Noata-West—Canapa, By Moss 
NEILL. 


THE HEART OF DARKNESS. By Joserm Comrap. 


SEVENTY YEARS AT WESTMINSTER.—II. By Right Hon, Sir Jonny RB, 
Mowsray, Bart., M.P. 


FROM THE NEW GIBBON. 

A DAUGHTER OF THE MUHAMMADANS, By Hueu Ouirrogp. 

UNDER THE BEARD OF BUCHANAN. 

ROMANCE OF THE MINES: CALIFORNIAN GOLD DISOOVERIES. 

THE GIFT OF FULFILMENT. By Bzatricw Hakgapen, 

TANTE LOTJE. 

JAMAICA: AN IMPRESSION. By Ian Matcoum, M,P. 

A BIRTHDAY LETTER OF APOLOGY. By Epwagp A. Invina, 
MADONNA OF THE PEAOH-TREE. By Mavzice HEwuetrtr. 

ANNO DOMINI. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A OHILD. Obaps. 20-23, 

A LETTER FROM SALAMANOA. By Licut.-Gen. 8m Hzewzy Brackzysusy, 
K.0.8., K.0.8.1. 

THE SWORD OF CORPORAL LACOSTE. By Bernagp Oarza 

A VAGABOND POET. By Osartes WarsteY. 

Late on cman IN THE OUTER HEBRIDES, 
HartTLey. 

THE LOOKER-ON.—‘ Maca’s’ THovsanptH NumBer—Tue Lxessom or THE 
MapaGascaR Papyrs—Tue Rovossian Peace Proposats—THe BisHors 
aND THEIX TOO PRIESTLY PRIESTS~Mk, LECKY ON MR. GLADSTONE: AND 
THE GOKHM “TORY. 

A NOTE ON EASTERN POLIOY. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND POPULAR DEMANDS, 





By Gityeip W. 





NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


ELEMENTS OF THE SCIENCE 


OF RELIGION. Part II1.—ONTOLOGIOAL. Being the Edinburgh 
Gifford Lectures for 1898, By OU. P. Trix, Theol.D., Litt.D. (Bouon.), 
Hon, M.K.AS., &., Professor of the Science of Religion in the University 
of Leyden. 2 vols. Vol. II, post 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


A SHUTTLE OF AN EMPIRE’S 


LOOM: or, Five Months before the Mast on a Modera Steam Oargo-Boat. 
By Harry VayDERVELL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


IN THE NIGER COUNTRY. By 


Harouip Biypioss. With 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MONA MACLEAN,” 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


WINDYHAUGH. By Granam Travers 
(Margaret G. Todd, M.D.’, Author of “‘Mona Maclean” and “ Fellow 
Travellers.”” Crows 8vo, 63, 





SIXTEENTH EDITION NOW READY, 


WITH KITCHENER TO KHAR- 


TUM. By G. W. Sreevens, Anthor of “The Land of the Dollar,” ** With 
the Genamanieg Tork,” “Egypt in 1893,” &. With 8 Maps and Plans, 
crown 8vo, 63. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. THIRD EDITION, 


SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY. A Com- 


parison of the Scottish and Germav Answers to Hume. By AnpRew Seta 
(4. 8. Pringle Pattison, LL.D ), Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the 


University of Edinburgh, Third Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 53. 


PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERA- 


TURE. Edited by Professor SaInrTSBUKY. 
SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY: 


By F. J. Sne1u. Crown 8vo, 53, net. 











27 Pine Street, New York, 
Reorganisation Managers, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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THOMAS BURLEIGH’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE PEN AND THE BOOK. 


By WALTER BESANT. 6s. 


From the Presace.— It is my design in this book to pa aspirants first 
with a general view of the L'terary Life; next, with chapters on the requirements 
of each branch; and thirdly, with the facts relating to the meaning and value 
of literary property. I have endeavoured to make my readers understand that 
tis branch of work shou'd be regarded as a career worthy of the highest hononr 
and respect; that it should be taken in hand most seriourly and earnert!y, and 
with due regard to the responsibilities of the work. And I have endeavoured to 
wake the young writer, at the outset, independent of the publishers by present- 
iug him, as I said above, with the real meaning of a book as regards the printer, 
the papermaker, the binder, and the bookseller.” 


THE QUEEN’S JUSTICE. 


By EDWIN ARNOLD. 3s. 6d. 


Tt is a detective story of an exciting kind, set in Asiatic surroundings, and 
told with that vivid picturesqueness of which Sir Edwin Arnold isa master, It 
ail comes right in the end, as such stories should, but the human tragedy is ver 
keen while it lasts, and Sir Kdwin Arnolds graphic aad picturesque little pron | 
shows how firm the English hand has to be on the jealousies and p ssions of 
thoss we govern in India; aud how well the great whit« Queen is served, even in 
her reraotest court-rooms and humblest Indian villages.” —Daily Telegraph. 

“A ‘short story’ from the pen of Sir Kdwin Arnold comes with tue charm 
of the unexpected about it. ‘The Queen’s Justice’ deals with facts, not fiction ; 
its author describes it in his preface as ‘a true relation......of a strange case of 
wnvposed murder which occurred sixteen years agoin Bengal.’ It illustrates 
tha innumerable difficulties of criminal administration in India, difficulties 
herdiy to be realised by those to whom the curious workings of the native 
mind are unknown; and it tells the story of a trial in which the miscarriage of 

ustice was averted only at the eleventh hour. The keynote of the narrative is 
ts perfect simplicity. There is no striving after effect, no workiug up of 
tituation; the drama of the position stands out, and grips the reader’s imayina- 
tion he hardly kaows how or why.”— World é 

**By way of illustrating the dangers of the chose jugée in general, and the 
difficulties of criminal administration in India in particular, Sic Kdwin Arnold 
bas retold in ‘ The Queen’s Justice’ the true story of a very curious murder trial 
which took place some sixteeu years ago in Bengal.” —Spectator, 

“* Regarded as a story, ‘The Queen’s Justice’ is one of the ‘detective’ order, 
with a Bengali barrister as the detective. It should be read by every one who 
is, or expects to be, entrusted with judicial functions, whether in India or 
olsewhere.”’—Literary World, 

** Tye Queen’s Justice’ is a bright and very readable story of Indian village 
lifa "—Sussez Daily News. 


THE HISTORY OF A MAN. 
By THE MAN. 6s, 


“Not little curious and decidedly interesting... ..often moving indeed...... 
His experiences are singular!y vivid and stirring ..... Unquestionably sincere and 
striking, this ‘ History of a Man.’’’—Datly Chronicle. 

“*The whole narrative bears the stamp of truth.” —Athenzum, 

“The writer has stiivea to show, and with andoubted success, &,..,...The 
work is fu/l of thought, and should be carefully read.”—Public Opinion. 

“ An interesting human document...... a plain tale, absolutely devoid of literary 
garvishing.”—Star. 

“ The story is one of any man in the street......Will be read with interest.” 

—Scoteman. 

“The writer smassed a vast experience of the world and its ways..,..[here 
is a piquancy of thought and a crispness of expression.”—Glasgow Herald. 

**One of the most interesting books of the month .....An au»nymous humen 
document......The author seems to have played many pirts.’’—Outlook. 

** The book is powerfuily written.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 

“ The book is interesting in no ordinary degrce.......fhe ‘Man’ is of strong 
brain and passionate heart.”—Agnostic Journal. 

Certainly it is interesting.”’"—Christian World. 

“* The bsok is interesting and ingenious.”—Sussex Daily News. 

“Will furnish the student of human nature with material of which he will 
do well to take account...... The book is well written.” —Sheffeld Daily Telegraph. 

*‘ Kvery page breathes of the philosophy which supports the min.” 

— Western Times, 

“It is a life which is worth writing about......Thus we see what a strong in- 
Gividuality this autobiography reveals to us.’— Yorkshire Herald, 


A TOUCH OF THE SUN. 
By Mrs, AYLMER GOWING. 6s, 


* A clever etudy of a Eurasian girl. This subtle and superb young person 
removes her English rival from her path by encouraging her passion for a 





* mative privce.”—Truth. 


“*Mrs. Aylmer Gowing’s story devolves upon the jealousies of an Eastern 
barem, and the tragic efforts of a girl's relatives to rescue her from a life of 
whico tuey can only guess the bitter disappointments.”"— Daily Telegraph, 

“This is an Avglo-[ndian siory of a new kind. A romance of tne East and 
West not lke any other romance within our knowledge; it takes us into the 
very heart of Mohammedan life.””"— World, 

“* Even to read about Aimée Hildebrand is to feel young again.” 

: 2 —Morning Leader. 

‘*There ie an intensity of passion runninz through the loves of the various 
chgractera that is extrewely captivatiov.”—Public Opinion, 

“Toteresting from etart to finish.’’—~Echo, 


London: THOMAS BURLEIGH, 370 Oxford Street, W. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES, 


SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of th ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particulare, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London. 














AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities preseuted by their Branch Honse in Londou 

for fillmg, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDAKD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PEKIODICALS.~ 
CATALOGUES sent on applieation. 





Applications for Copres of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the Epitor, but 
to the PuBuLisHER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. | 


NEXT WEEK, €&vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


WOOD AND GARDEN: 
Notes and Thoughts, Practical and Critical, 
of a Working Amateur. 

By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 

With 71 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author, 





NEW BOOK BY SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Part I. 1766.1776 
= the om sem. :~ So —- hin yy Bart., Author of “The 
ife and Letters o Maca ” an e@ Early His 
James Fox.”” 8vo, 16s. , er 
“It is at oncs good history and good literature. Never were sound historical 
knowledge and political wisdom conveyed in @ manner less ponderous and more 
fascinating.” —Spectator. 





COMPLETION OF THE VERNEY MEMOIRS. 


THE MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY FAMILY. Com. 
piled from tue Lutrers and Tilustrated by the Portraits at Ciaydon Honea 
ae Piling High id ge gg ae THE REVOLUTION, 1660-1695, 

y MagcarEet M. Vegney. i ortraits and a SUB : 
to the Complete Work. Royal 8vo, 21s. « SUBJECT INDEX 





THE ‘‘PERVERSE WIDOW”: being Passages from 


the Life of Catharina, Wife of William Bosvey, Esq., of Fiaxley Abbey, in 
the County of Gloucester. Compiled by ArtHuR W. CRaw.ry-Borvey 
With 10 Illustrations, 4to, 42s net. "(Meat week, 
*.* This work is an attempt to combine a brief genealogical oun 
Boeveys and other allied familie, with a memoir of Mrs Catharina peli 
Flaxley Abbev, Gloucestershire, the reputed original of Sir Roger de Coverley's 
‘* perverse widow.” 





EARLY ITALIAN LOVE-STORIES. Taken from the 


Originals by Una Taytox. With 13 Illustrations by J. H. Ford. Crown 
8vo, 15s. net. 





) 
OOLLEOTED EDITION OF PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S WORKS, 
NEW VOLUMES. 


THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. Founded on Lectures 


delivered at the Royal Institution io 186 and 1863. By the Ri 
Professor F. Max MULLER. Cheap Reissue, 2 vols. crown Sto, _ om 


THE METAPHYSIC OF EXPERIENCE. By Suapworrn 
pages = | on “er Hon. ee C.0.C. Oxford, Past President 
of the Aristotelian Society, Author of ime and § pee i 
of Reflection,” &c. 4 vols. 8vo, 363. net. : —— 


CHRISTIAN LIFE A RESPONSE; with other Retreat 


Addresses aud Sermons. By George Oonereve, Mission Priest of the 
Society of St, John the Evangelist, Cowley St. John, Oxford. Orown 8v0, 
5a. (Neat week, 


LENTEN MEDITATIONS. By the Rev. V. S. S. Coxzs, 


M.A., Principal of the Pusey House, Oxford. l6mo, 23, 6d. [Nezt week, 


IVA KILDARE: a Matrimonial Problem. By L. B. 
Watvorp, Author of “ Mr. Smitb,”” ‘Leddy Marget,” &o. Cheap Reissue, 
crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. 





FHE SILVER LIBRARY (Two New Taha 
THE PLAYGROUND OF EUROPE (The Aips). By 


LESLIE STEPHEN. With 4 Illustrations, Obeap Rei-sue, crowa svo, 33, 6d. 


THE CHEVALIER D’AURIAC. By S. Levert-Years, 


Author of “ The Honour of Savelli.” Cheap Reissue, ordwn 8vo, 3s. 6d, 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, & Bombay. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


FEBRUARY, 189. Price 28. 6p. 


1,—EPisobEs OF THE MONTH. 
2.—TuHe Dreyrvus Case: 
I, Tue Score oF THE Enquiry. By Bir Godfrey Lushington, K.O0,B. 
(late Under-Secretary for Home Affairs). 
II. A CreRjcaL Ornvsape. By F. 0. Conybeare. 
III. Tug Onty Mystery. By The Editor. 


$.—Tus New Zeatann Oxp-Ace Psgnsions’ Act. By Hon. W. Pember 
Reeves (Agent-Geveral for New Zealand). 


4,.—GRUB STEEET OF THE ARTS. By Austin Dobson. 

5.—My Two OnigFrs In THE Caimea. By Admiral Maxse, 

6.—AMERICAN AFFarxs, By A. Maurice Low. ; é 

7.—A THREATENED RaiLway Mowopoty (With a Map). By Shareholder. 
8.—A REJOINDER TO PROFessOR ScHAFER, By Hon. Stephen Coleridge. 
9.—“ Sour KensrnGron.” By Lord Balcarres, M.P. 

10.—Tae RULE oF THS CHARTERED Company. By H.0. Thomson, - 
11.~—GReaTER Britain, 





ContTENTSs. 








EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.'S List, 
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FLLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MPORTANT HERALDIO WORK. 
NEW Dole at In crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 


HE BIGHT TO BEAR ARMS. By “X.” (ot the 


Saturday Heview). en OF THE BOOK-LOVER'S LIBRARY. 
In va i. bm ag 6d ; roxburgh, 7e. 6d.; Large Paper, £1 1s, 
Gok AUCTIONS IN ENGLAND IN THE 
B EVENTEENTH CENTURY. Hy Joun Lawes (Compiler of the “ Sunder- 
rat ” and * Ashburnham” Sale Catatogues). 
THE EUROPEAN FOLK TALE SERIES. 
In crown 8v«, cloth, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. ; 

E SECRETS OF THE NIGHT, and other Esthonian 
TH Vk Tales. Trarslated by F. Erseu Hyva. Illustrated by H. Oakes-Jones, 
athe tales have a touch of rorthern imagination, and are pleasant reading 

from their interest as folk-lore.”—Manchester Guardian. 
oat 4 is an abundance of magic, witchcraft, dragons, serpents, and monsters 

ae and a weirdly poetic atmosphere pervades them, which is so often 
in the modern fairy story.”—Daily Free Press. 
NEW NOVEL ILLUSTRATIVE OF EAST-END LIFE, 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 6a, . 
ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF WOMEN. 
By CuaRLEs Burt Bangs. isan 
“Mfr, Banks has given us a stirriag story of church work in the East End, the 
Jaboars of hero and heroins being specially devoted to the uplifting, mentally 
oan morally, of the working women,.”— Spéctator, 
NEW VOLUME OF FAIRY TALES, 
In crown 870, cloth, Illustrate, 5s. , 
THE YOUNG PRINCESS FAIRY BOOK. Contain- 
ing several Wonderful Stories for the Young Folks, By OastELu Ooates. 
With [lustrations from Designs by the Author. : 
«Qastell Coates contributes to the amusement of little ones at this season a 
book of fairy tales of which it is praise rather than depreciation to say that 
ly on the accepted and favourite lines......The autboress has 


they ed ber * Young Priuoess Fairy Book’ with a number of graceiui little 


skotches."—Daily Telegraph. bisateetititadin 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN BIOLOGY. By Dr. 


BuTH BLACKWELL. = 
“Laue and vowerfal piea against the danger and uselessness of vivisec- 
tion.”—Literary’ World. ; ‘ 
“There are in all twelve chapters, most of which treat of the moral right of 
experimentation on living animals, and the necessity of placing still further re. 
sturictions on vivisection.”—Morning Post, 
A CHARMING PRESENT FOR THE CHILDREN. 
In medium long 8vo, cloth, fally Lilnstrated, 53 
LESSONS IN LINE FOR LI'TLE LEARNERS. 
Songs by A. H. S.; Music by Gzorrrey Ryvey; Pictures by Evetyy Beate, 
“Beautifully got up, and will amuse the ‘littic learners’ for whem it is de- 
signed. The lessons in rhyme on geography, with the children drawing diagrams 
in the ind, is capital. The picture 10 ‘ Euclid’s Elowents’ is very clevér, and 
the verses contain some deep truth.” —Guardian, ‘ 
NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 
In feap. 8vo, cl: th, 2s, 6d. 
LOVE TRIUMPHANT: a Song of Hope. By Witulau 


BEpyOBD. “ Thoughtful'y and gracefuily written,”—Scoteman, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S NEW LIST. 





NEW BOOK BY PRINCIPAL FAIRBAIRN. 


CATHOLICISM—ROMAN AND ANGLICAN. By Rev. 
A. M. Farksarry, M.A., D.D., LL.D., Principal of Munstield College, Oxford; 
Author of “The Place of Christ in Modern Thevlogs,” &c. Crown Sve, 
cloth, 7a. 6d. 

“* We are glad to welcome @ work which compels all its readers to face thers 
twin problems, and so carries us at once toa region the atmosphere of which is 
perhaps too rare for Low Church brawlers on the ove hand, and for feevie- 
min‘ied slaves of vestments and gesticulations on the other. Such @ work can 
not but have a deep effect.”—Duily Chronicle, 


BY PROFESSOR JAMES ORR. 


NEGLECTED FACTORS IN THE STUDY OF THE 
EHaRLY PROGRESS OF CHKISTIANITY. By Bev. James One, DD, 
Protessor of Charch History iu the United Presbyterian Theological Ocllege, 
Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 

‘An interesting volum.......The volume is a valuable eontribution to tho 
history of the subject.” —Scotsman, 


BY THEODOS ZAHN. 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED: a Sketch of its History, and 


Examiuation of its Contents. By Tueopor Zaay, Doctor aod Profesor of 
Theology at Erlangen, Hon. Litt.D., Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, &s. 


SECOND EDITION, COMPLETING 18,000. 


THE LIFE OF HENRY DRUMMOND. By Gzroncs 
ApamM SmiiH. With two Portraits, crown 8vo, cioth, 7s. 6d. 
“A very large auiience may safely be predicted for this biography. Tho work: 
is well done......A more dovont life has rarely been portrayed, a cleaner goal has 
not often been unveiled.”—Szectator. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


THE LIFE OF R. W. DALE, OF BIRMINGHAM. By 


his Bon, A. W, W. Dace, M.A. In oue handsome Syo volume, py. 781, witd 
Portrait, 8vo, cloth, 14s, 

**We have nothing but congratulations to offer to Mr. 4. W. W. Dala en the 
manner in which he has acco siplisued his task...... We hope that our revdora will 
see that this is a cook which they ouzbé to read for themselves. It is tha record 
ef a singularly noble lite, and torms a worthy wemorial of a teacher who 
Churchmen and Norcontcrmisis alike must ever hold ia huvour,”’—Guurdisn, 


ELEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETING 23,000. 


y ‘ nr 
CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY. By 
THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. Crown 8vo, ciotn, 6s. 

Mise Fowler haa achieved a success as tooroughly gratifying to her readers 
as it must beto herself. ‘The vovei of the season’ will probably be the poy ular 
verdict upon this amazingly witty aud bridiant story......Tho book positively 
radiates humour... Epigram, paradox, anecdote--in short, a!i the weapons ia 
the boro couver-afionalist’s armours—appeac in this entertrininz novel iu a 
state of the hignest pcliab, and the dialogues aloue would makes the fortune of 
the story.” —Speaker, 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


ELLEN 








30. THE OUTLOOK. 8p. 








BIRTHDAY NUMBER. 
TO-DAY. 
DRAMATIS PERSONE— 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


PARLIAMENT AND TEBE NEW LEADER, 
BY AN M.P, 


MR.STEPHEN CRANE ON THE NEW AMERICA, 
THE COMING CENTURY. 


FRAU WAGNER AND HER SUBJECTS. 
BY SIDNEY WHITMAN, 


SHORT STOKY:—“SHIVA THE PRESERVER.” 
A TRUE BRITON’S A.B.C. 
A Week of Empire—-Finance—The American Boom: Wiil it Last >~ 


Cartoon: In Passing A Woman’s Fancies ~The Week at the Play 
- Views and Revicews—New Books—Home Letters from Over-Seas. 





$0. THE OUTLOOK. 3p. 





TO-DAY. 


UT-OF-PRINT AND RARE BOOKS SUPPLIED.— 
\ Pleate -tate wants. We eupp!v “ Forster's Note-Book on Radyard 
Kipting,” 6d. free. Booka parchaged. Cataloguox of Books for Sale, free, List 
ot Special Books Wanted, 14. post-free.—The HULLAND COMPANY, Book 
Merchants, 12 Cherry Street, Birmingham. 








TH E SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Made in Tore Sizos at— 
10s, 6Gd., 16s. Gd., 4 25s., up to 18 guineas, post-free. 


Not unt you write with a © SWan will you realise how inestimable 
is lte value, 
_ The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce: it a perfect pen. 
Ttadds immeasurably to celerity «04 couf rt io writ ng. Of a] paus most famous, 
Lostr ‘ad Oaralogue ;ost-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, %3 CHArsSiDE, B.0.. 
%a Rucrnr orgsxt, W., LONDON; & 3 EXCHANGE StKEET, MANCHESTER, 





”» 


GAY AND BIRD’S LiST 


THE DAINTIEST LITTLE GOOK PUBLISHED FOR YEARS 
THE BIBELOTS: a Series of Reprints for the Book- 


lover. Vor. 1.—CULERIDGE’S TABLH-TALK, Vol. I. Erited, Seatected, and 
Arranged for the trst t ms by J. tOrTER Baiscog. Sized by 2j. Poertrair, 
Heed and Tal Pieces, bound in calf, neatly embossed, gilt edges, silk head- 
bands and r.bbon, us. od. net. 


Just Pab ished. —Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


THE DUKE’S SERVANTS. By Srpney Hexrpizr 
bVACHELL, Author ot ‘In the Vays of King James.” 
A Romaa:e of the Time of Cuaries L., introducing Fashionable Soc.et7 
aud the Stave of tie Period, 
Spéctutor.—* Mr. Burchell is well up in the social and literary history of the 
Periot, asd bas a pleaant wit of bis own.” 
Athergum.—"“ The result is a highly successful romance of general interest and 
of cred tabie workmansiip,” 
World.~“ A thorouguly well-written, humorous, and most readable produc- 
tiou.” 
Just Published.—Crown S8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


2 i. Tx » , > } 
AN IMPERIAL LOVER. By M. Invay Taytor, Author 
f'n the Kea Scairease.” r p : ’ ; e 

An interesting story of the time of Peter the Great; love, intrigue and adven- 
ture abound, together with many remackabdie scons from tue private life of the 
grent Czar, : ’ 
Spectator.—“The novel not onlz stows careful and inteiligeat stady of the 
period, bat it is skaltutiy coustracted, wel!-writteu, aud thoroughly wteresiny.” 


FIFTH EDITION, Thirty 


econd Thousaud, cloth gilt, 6: 
PENELOPE’S EXPERIENCES IN SCOTLAND. By 
Mrs. WIGGIN. 

Pal! Mall Gazette.—“ Mrs. Wiggin bas a fund of genuine and refiued humour 
tha: ia simply irresistible,” 
Glusgow Herald —“So genial and jolly a book about Scotland is sellom 
writren.” 
Church Timex—*It is seldom that we havo read a more delightful aad 
humerons book than thisa.’” 
Graphic.—* Kate Dovgias Wiggia is what is always and everywhere rare— 
area: humourist.’ 
World.—* A delightfni book, full of dainty humour and picturesque fay. 
Spectator.— Sure of a hearty welcome on both sides of the Boruer.” 


RE“GNT NOVELS AT SIX SHILLINGS. 
AMERICAN POLITICIAN IN ENGLAND. By Roor 


Rovurex, Au hor of © Tue arcu for @ Volisr, &> 


THE STORY OF GOSTA BERLING. 
»4GERLOF, authorised Tiausia.ion by P. b. FLacs, 
RONDO. By Crxit Normay. 

Spectutor.—‘* A vove: wiich purpuits to tarow a search-ligbt on the inuer life 
of toe New York stage is not without topical interest.” 








” 


By Sema 





London: GAY and BIRD, 22 Bedford Street, Strand. 





Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 
er. L 


Agency for American Books. 
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FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 





Patrows—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of OANTERBURY; His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK, 
PresipENtT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
Vics-Persiprnt—The LORD HARRIS, Osarzman-—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Derutr-Cuarrman—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS, 

Purs1cux—J, KINGSTON FOWLER, Hsq., M.A., M.D. Szceetary—G, H. HODGSON, Esq, M.A 
Actuany—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq, F.1L.A. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 





Accumulated Fund, £4,014,239. 


Annual Income, £402,523. 





SPECIAL FEATURES :— 
l—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 


IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 


2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AcENTs being employed or Com- 
mission paid for the introduction of business, Large sums are thus saved to the Assured 


Members. 


3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LakGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 8lst, 1896, amonnted to £560 000, making the total Bonuses distributed £3,182,812. 

5.—Assured Members have therefore aBSOLUTB SECURITY with every prospect of the continuance of a 


HIGH RATE OF Bonus. 


WHOLE-LIFE and ENDOWMENT ASSURANOES ceantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Ohildren, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





FISHER’S 


oe —- 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Oatalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





£4,000,000 
HAVE NOW BEEN PAID IN RESPEOT OF 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
ALL ACCIDENTS, 
WORKMEN’S ACCIDENTS, 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 





IRKBECK BANK: 

é& ESTABLISHED §851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 

INV2STED FUNDS £10,00,000, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayabie on demand. 

TW.) PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. ‘ : 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with particulars, 


post-free, 
FRANOIS BAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 

a 

0 

6 

» 0 

0 

Quarter-Column . 6 

ComPani£Es, 

Outside Page.rcccsssesesserrhld 14 0 
Inside Page sissssocreesesssrssevorsee 1212 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
lds. per inch, 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
188. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms? net. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY, 


" 





STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THacxkeray. 

The COUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
OIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers 
Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 00.,1 Pall Mali 

ast, S.W. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PayaBleE 1s ADVANCE. 





Including postage toany Yearly. Haljf- Quar- 
= of the United yearly, terly. 
<ingdom... awe ce er 86... 0168... 073 


Including postage, to any 
of the Australasian 
Colomieg, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
Ohina, &... .. we we = 1106..0158..078 





NOTICE.—In future the InpEx to the “ Spectator” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July, Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or fromthe Office, at 1/6 each, 





a 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents ror FEBRUARY, 


ENGLAND 4ND France. By Francis de Pressen 
“Toe Care To Oarno.” With Map, By we 


Wills. 
~~ 18 Bruwatre. ye Mosterlinck. 
FSSONS FROM THE 58. the 5 
arouer. set ; y Rey, Toseph 
RE SrrpaB’s COLLEGE aT Kearroum. 
— . By Pater, 
NDON STREET IMPROVEMENTS. B ‘ 
Hon. G. Shaw Lefevre, ¥ the Right 
Doss Tgape FoLLow THE FiragP—A Rezpty, B 
Lord Masham. a 
THE JnpIan Currency. By Sir Jobn Lubbock, 
OEREMONIALISM v. EXPERIMENTAL RELIGIon, § 
J. Guinness Rogers, D.D. 7 
A Tarp TO Laxe BatgasH. By R P. Cobbold, 
An lrisH Roman Catuoxic University, By a 
Graduate. 
THE SYMPHONY SINCE BEETHOVEN. By Feliz 
Weinvartner (Director of tue Koyal Opera, Berlin) 
THE Poucy OF THE HOLY SEE. by Professor 
Fiammgo. 
AFTER THE ATEARA AND OMDURMAN, By Major. 
General Sir W. G :tacre, K.0.b. 


London: IssisteR and Co., Limited, 
Covent Garden, W.O, 





CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM 


**THE SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes 
of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 





With Introduction by 
I. 8ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of ** Dog Stories.” 


THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting,” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—" An attrac 
tive and amusing book.” 


TRE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ It is a bright little 
collection, abounding in racy and faithful anecdotes,” 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, £.0. 





SECOND EDITION, with 
Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR.” 


Being <Anecdotes of the Intelligence, 
Reasoning Power, Affection, and Sym- 
pathy of Dogs, selected from the 
Correspondence columns of the 
Spectator, With an Introduction by 
J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


‘An amusing book, which is certain to find 4 
welcome.’’—Standard, 
** A very interesting series.”—Times. 


“ The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.” 
—Speaker 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 





READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 


May bo had by order through any Bookeeller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 
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wR. WM. HEINEMANN'’S LIST. 


1812,17—NAPOLEON I. IN RUSSIA. 
By VASSILI VERESTCHAGIN. 


‘om the Author’s Sketches and Paint and an 
wae eet iaies by nishard Whiteing. 1 vol., 68, ~ 


MARYSIENKA: Marie de la Grange 


Queen of Poland, and Wife of Sobieski, 1641-1716. By K. 





, ian. rf 
Wi pLIBcEWwsE!, Author of ‘‘Peter the Great.’ Translated by Lady Marr 
Lorp. With Portrait, 1 vol., 12s. net, vd : if A 
Mr, W. L. Courter, in the Daily Telegraph.—“ M. Waliszewski’s book is one 
of those comewhat rare studies in the byways of history which is of reai value. 
He constructs a scene oat of a (ow sent in a correspond ; he makes a 
charadter out of stray roferénces in contemporary chronicles. Bat the scenes 


gre vivid and the characters live. 


A JOURNEY IN MOROCCO (MOGREB-EL- 


ACK8A). By BR. B. CunnincHaue Gaanam, With a Portrait, 1 vol. 8vo, 98. 
The Athenceum.—“ He is endowed with faculties sufciently rare in travellers 
andexplorers. There are bits of deroription that may he quoted as jéwels of their 
kind. Altogether the book must be pronounced both admitable and délivhtfal.” 


THE CUBAN AND PORTO RICAN CAM- 


PAIGNS, By Ricwarp HarpinG Davis. Profusely Iliustrated from Pioto- 
graphs by the Aathor, 1 vol., 7s, 6d. n4t. (Immediately. 


THE WORKERS : an Experiment in Reality— 


Tue West. By Waiter A. Wrcxors, Author of “The Workers—The 
East.” With Illustrations, 1 vol., 3. net. 


THE NEWEST NOVELS. 
RED ROCK. By 1. NELson Pace. Illustrated, 


lvol., 68. 
The Daily Mail.—“ One cannot read this novel without being deeplyimpressed by 
its sterling literary beauties and its human imterest. It is tender, me/low, and 
sweet; exhaling the flavour of 211 that is best and most adatirable in American life.” 


THE OPEN QUESTION. By Eiizazeru 


Rosrns (0. H. Raimond), 1 vol., 6s, (Third Impression, 
The Standard —‘‘ A remarkable took ; ful] of perception, of strong teeling, of 
ausion ; it shows descriptive power beyond the common experience of life, and it 

is told in good, eimnle, and very haman English.” 


GLORIA MUNDI. By Haroip Freneric. 


lvel., 68, : ¥ [Second Impression, 
The Academy.—* Admirable the work is in many a passage of humour and 
tenderness; triumphartin many a stroke of technique.” 


THE HOUSE OF HIDDEN TREASURE. 


a Rapes Gray. 1 vol., 6s, (Third Impression. 

@ .—'* There is something of the old-time care atid finieh, and of the 
old-time patuos, about the story which is particniarly attractive. There is un- 
doubtedly a charm about the book that cannot well be resisted.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


DOWNEY AND CO.'S NEW NOVELS. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


PHILIP HELMORE, PRIEST. 


By K. A. HOWARTH. [This day. 
SOME PORTRAITS OF WOMEN. 
By PAUL BOURGET. 


JADOO: AN ANGLO-INDIAN STORY. 
By Colonel NEWNHAM-DAVIS. 


GERALD FITZGERALD, THE CHEVALIER. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
Now first published. 














[In February. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MYSTERY 
OF A HANSOM CAB.” 


THE DEVIL STICK. 
By FERGUS HUME. 
Now first published, price Sixpence. 


12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


A NEW LIFE OF SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES, 


FOUNDER OF SINGAPORE. 
By DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER. 


“T found it qaite as absorbing as a very good novel.” 

” , —T. P. O’Oonnor, M.P., in the Graphic, 1898, 
A book which no student of our Far Eastern policy can afford to miss,” 

aa 4 , —HMorning Post, 1898, 
Full of instruction for aJl members of the public servico.”’—Athenzum, 1898, 


London: HORACE MARSHALL and SON. One Guinea. 











To enswre insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


WEST AFRICAN STUDIES. 


By MARY H. KINGSLEY. 
With Illustrations and Maps, 8vo, 2ls. net. 


STA NDARD.— Miss Kingsley has an original way of looking at things, and 

is book is qnite as racy as its predecdéssor...... What she has scen is vividly 
=o and the thoughts her experiences have suggested are lucidly ex. 
preéséed, 

DAILY CHRONTOLE.—* The general verdict on this book will be that it is 
the most weighty and valuable contribution on the internal politics of Western 
Africa thet tas yet seen the light.” 

ST, JAMES'S GAZETTE.—“ No one can close the book without having had 
awakened in bim an abiding interest in Weat Africa and its natives, in the West 
Ooast trader and the Government official.” 


GORDON AND THE SOUDAN. 
GORDON IN CENTRAL AFRICA, 1874-1879. With 


a Portrait, and —y of the Coonwy prepared under Colonel Gordon’s 
sup yvision. From Original Letters and Documents. Edited by Groner 
Bikesrce Hiri, D.0.).., LL.D. New Edition, Crown 8vo, 6a. 

_ PALL YALL GAZETTE.—“ The story would always have been thrilling for 

its 6wn sake; to-day it is absolutely indispensable to a comprehension of the 

vast mgion that now interests Eaglishmen so mugp.”” 


Wivh Map, 8vo, 10a. net. 


THE VALLEY OF LIGHT: Studies with Pen and 
Pencil in the Vaudois Valleys of Piedmont. By W. Basin Worsroup, 
Anchar of “ The Pringiples of Criticism.” 

OUTLOOKE.—“ Oharming essays,” 


VOLUME L NOW REA 


L E DY, 

THE EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE, Edited, with In. 
troductious and Notes, by Profeseor O. H. Herrorp, Litt.D. In 10 Monthly 
vols. bs 8vo, 5s. each vol, 

Vol. I~‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” “Comedy of Errors,” “Two Gentlemen of 

Verona,” “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 


MACMILLAN’S NEW & RECENT NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, each. 


ASHES OF EMPIRE. By Roserr W. CHamsens, 
authde of * The Kyugin Yellow,’ &. 

PUNCH.—“ A touching story, admirably told, of true, self-sacrificing love...... 
There is in store a bright future for the principal personages of thig brilliantly 
written story, in whose fate the reader, while tracking their untertain footsteps 
brouzh the gruesome scenes of this second Reign of Terror, has mé in- 

usely, nay, breathlessly, interested. Emphatically is ‘ Ashes of Empire’ recom. 
mended by the Baron de B.-W.” 

THIBD ENGLISH IMPRESSION. 


THE PRIDE OF JENNICO: being a Memoir of Captain 
nasil Jeonico, By AGNES and EcerTon OCasTLe. 

*,* Upwards of 10,000 copies have been sold in America, 
ATHENZUM.—“ The note of true romance is always unmistakable, and it 
is a pleasure to recogvise it in this delightfully open-air and vivacious story....., 
The heroine herself is one of rarely delicate and sprightly charm; few, indeed, 
arethe modern damsels of romance so altogether enthralling as this bewitching 


little lady.” 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
SEL HARRISON. By S. Macnaucuray. 


SPECTATOR —“ A biographical romance of uncommon merit, setting forth 
with admirtable simplicity and unforced pathos the trials and self-sacrifice of a 


missionary in the South Seas. 


A DRAMAIN SUNSHINE. By H. A. Vacuett, Author 
of *‘ Quicksands of Pactolus,” &6. 

TIMES.—“ A very singular and notable book......The delineation of character, 

down to Mrs. Fish and other ordinary bourgéois types, is humorous, adroit, and 

freo from caricatnre, The scenes of action, of which there are many, are full of 

spirit, while the descriptions of landscape are telling and brilliant..,...A highly 

interesting pictare of life, excelling both in character and incident.” 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE SARACENS: being a 
Concise Account of the Rise and Decline of the Saracenic Power, and of thy 
Economic, Social, and Intellectnal Develobment of the Arab Nation from 
the Karliest Times to the Destraction of Bagdad, and the Expulsion of the 
Moors from Spain. With numerous Maps, Illustrations, and Genealogical 
Tables. By Ampzr Avi Syvep, M.A., O.LE. Crown 8vo, 7s, Gd. net. 


FRANCIS PARKMAN’S WORKS. 
NEW LIBRARY EDITION, VOL. I. NOW READY. 


PIONEERS OF FRANCE IN THE NEW WORLD. 
France and England in North America. Part I. with Portrait, Hxtra 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, Ss. 6d. net. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC LITERA-: 
TURE TO THE DRATH OF QUEEN ANNE, By A. W. Warp, Liit.D. 
Hon.LL.D., &c. In 3 vole, 8vo, 56s, net. 
By HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 


THE PHYSICIAN. An Original Play in Four Acts. 


Feap. 870, 2a. 6d. 
ART Il. NOW READY. 


P. 
THE PURGATORY OF DANTE ALIGHIERI, Part II. 
The Earthly Paradise (Cantos XXVIII.-XXXIIL) An Kxberiment in 
Literal Verse. Translation by C. L. SHapwe it, D.C.L. With an Intro. 
duction by Joun Earwe, M.A., LL.D., dc. Hxtra Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
5a. net. 









































Now Ready. Price 1s, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
CoyTENTs OF No 459, ror FEBRUARY, 1899. 

1. Tae GaME 4npD THe Candie, By) 6, CoLocne, THE Rowe OF THE RHINE, 
RHODA BROUGHTON, Chaps.| 7, Her Desristp ANTAGONIST, 
46. 8. Monte OLiveEro. 
. Tae BETROTHFD OF NAPOLEON: §. LEonora No. IIT. 
Disrkie OxaRny,QUEEN OF SWEDEN, | 10, A OnaPTER From ‘* KENILWORTH,” 
3, T AWAKENING OF SERGEANT | ll, THe Vinua Menict. 

Lepyarp. 12. Harry Hrs 1s Oratory. 
4. A Stop’ xs tow Past. | 18. Younc Aram. By EGERTON 
5. FoR THE OausE. CASTLE, Chaps, 17-20, 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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Office not later than the first post on Friday. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS, 
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New Books. 


The Love-Letters of Mr. & Mrs. Browning. 


On February 15th.—With 2 Portraits and 2 Facsimile Letters, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT BROWNING 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BARRETT. 


#,* These Volumes are uniform with “The Letters of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning.” 


NEW WORK BY THE®REV. CANON PAGE ROBERTS. 
NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


OUR PRAYER BOOK: 


GONFORMITY AND CONSCIENCE. 


By the Rev. W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A., 
Canon Residentiary of Canterbury ; 
Author of “ Law and God,” “ Reasonuble Service,” ‘‘ L beralism in Reiigion,” &c. 


THE WAR IN CUBA: 


The Experiences of an Englishman with the United States 
Army. By JOHN BLACK AILKINs, M.A. With Fons Maps and a 
Frontispiece, crown 80, 63. [Published to-day, 








Two New Six-Shilling Novels. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


THE DEAR IRISH GIRL. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 
Author of “The Way of a Maid,” “Oh, what a Plague is Love,” 

‘*Tue ilandsome Brandons,” &c. 
Spectator.—“ Fresh, unconventicnal, and poetic......Biddy O’Con nor is not an 
ordinary gir}, any more than Miss Katharine Tynan is an ordinary writer.” 
Punch.—“ Miss Katharine Synan knows Irishwen and wowen, boys and girls, 
from their cau’ een to their brogues, avd even succeeds in showing them at 
their best...... Peter Hegarty, the general utility man in the O'Connor house- 

hold, and Mrs, Behan, the housekeeper, are ‘ jools.’” 


THE PRIDE OF LIFE. 


By Sir WILLIAM MAGNAY, Bart., 
Author of “The Fall of a Star.” 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 


SPEARE. By Srpnery Ler, Editor of “The Dictionary of Nation»! Bio- 
graphy.” With 2 Portraits of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Karl of South- 
awpton, and Facsimiles of Shakespeare's known Signatures, Third Edition, 
crown 8vo, 7s. 64. 

From Blackwood's Magazine for February.—“ Were ‘ Maga’ to‘ crown’ the 
best hook of the past year, she would not hesitate to select Mr. Lee’s ‘ Life of 
William Shakespeare.’ This masterly work is an honour to Enylish scholarsbir, 
an almost perfect modél of its kind, and it is matter for great national rejoicing 
that the standard Jife of Shakespeare has at last been ‘ made in Engiand,’ Rarely 
heve we seen a book so wholly eatisfying, so admirably planned, so skilfully 
executed..... It is an absolutely indispensable handbook for every intelligent 
reader of the plays.” 


THE CRUISE of the ‘CACHALOT’ 


ROUND THE WORLD AFTER SPERM WHALES. By Frank T. 
Buiiey, First Mate. The Volume includes a Letter to the Author from 
Kupyarp Kiretine, With 8 Illustrations and a Chart, large pest 8vv, 

&s. 6a. [Second Edition ready immediately. 
Review of Reviews.—" Mr. Bullen has achieved a unique distinction, He 
ha- opened the door to a new world. There is no doubt but that the * Crnise of 
tue Cuchalot’ will mark the commencement of a new school in literature...... 


The book is full of strange scenes and incidents.” 
RHODESIA AND ITS GOVERN- 


MENT. By H. C. Tuomson, Author of “The Chitral Campaigr,” and of 
oe Turk.” With 8 Llustrations and a Map, large crown 8vo, 
a. 8d, 

Literature.—" This exceedingly interesting and judicial book strikes us as 
the moa, valuable contribution which has been made to South African literature 
eivce Mr. Bryce publixhed his ‘Impressions.’......Mr. Thomson’s criticisms are 
alwass fair, earnest, and informed with moral purpose.” 


FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG. By W.H. 


Frrcnett (“ Vedette”’), Author of ** Deeds that Wen the Xmpire.” SEconp 
EpiTion, with 16 Portraits, 13 Plans, and a Facsimile Letter of the Duke 
of Marlborough, crown 8vo, 6s, 

Spectator.—**‘ Fights for the Flag’ is as good as ‘Deeds that Won the 
Fuw,1-.’ ‘vo say more than this in praise of the book is unnecessary, for ‘ Deeds 
trat Won the Ewpire’ was one of the best collections of popular battlestudies 
ever given to the publiv......No writer ever hai more cowp'etély the art of 
waking one realise how opposing forces move both by iand and sea.” 


PAGES from a PRIVATE DIARY. 


feprinted from the Cornhill Magazine. Third Edition, cnown 8vo, 6s. 
Athenzum.—‘‘ Full of happy sayings, of stories, and of pleasant turns of 
ob- ervatiun,.....Really a model to mod-rn writers of diaries for the public.” 


THE SEPOY MUTINY, as seen by a 


Suba'tera from Delbi to Lucknow. By Colonel Epwarp Visart. With 
2 Portraits, a Plan, and 10 Iilastrations, large crown 8vo, 7«. 64, 
Army and Navy Gazette.—“ A narrative of surpassing imterest. It holds 
the reader speli-bouad by its intensity of fveling and narrative power.” 








Standard _ Works. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIO GRAPHY 

Times.—“ A work absolutely indispensable to every well-farnished library,” . 

Royal 8vo, 15s, each net in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s, each net, 
VOL8. I. to LVII. (ABBADIE-TYTLER) or 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE, 

*° Volume i. was crete smeey ~, me “is Be ager Volume 
will be issued Quarterly until the completion of the 
be effected within two years of the present time, ork, whch wi 





ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. = New and 
Ohbeaper Edition,. Edited and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.0., M;P. 
and Frepexic G. K¥wron. In 2 vols, large crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt 
top, with a Portrait-Frontispiece to each volume, 7s. 6d. per volume,” 

*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS 

e — crown 8vo, bound in set®, £4 58.; or the volumes bound separa: ly, 

3. each, 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS, 


New and Cheaper Edition In 1 vol., with Portrait anda Facsimile of the 
MS. of “A Sonnet from the Portuguese.” Large crown vo, bound ig 
cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. . . » ‘ + 
*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION of MRS. BROWNING’S WORKS, iy 
6 vole, smali crown 8vo, 5s. each. : : 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uxrrorm Eprrion. Each 
Volume Ilinstrated by a Viguetce Title-page. 10 vols. large crown 8v0, 68. each, 
Contents.—Old Kensington—The Village on the Cliff—Five Old @riends anda 
Young Priuce—To Esther, &.—Bluebeard’s Keys, &0.—The Story of Elizabeth. 
Two Hours; From an Island—Toilers and Spinsters—Miss Angel; Fulbay, 
Lawn—Miss Williamson’s Divagations—Mrs. Dymoud. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE, Liszary 
— 7 vols., each containing 5 large Tiustrations, crown bvo, 
8, each, . 

Conterts,—Jane Kyre—Shirley—Villette—Tenant of Wildfell Hall—Wuthering 
Heghts—The Professor, anti Poenis—Life of Charlotte Bronté. 

*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols. small post 8vo."limp cloth, or 
cloth boards, gilt top, 2s, 64 each. Also the POCKET EDITION, in 7. vols, - 
small cap. 8vo0, each with a Frontispiece, hound in cloth, with gilt top, ls, 6d, 
per vol.; or the Set, in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s, 6d. 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS, Ixuvsrratep Epirioy, 
7 vols., containing 4 Illustrations, 3s, 6d. each, bound in cloth, 

Contents.—Wives aud Dgughters—North avd South—Sylvia’s Lovers—Cran- 
ford, and other Tales—Mary tartou, and other Tales—Kuth, and other Tales— 
Lizzie Leigh, and other Tales, 

*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols, small post 8vo0, limp cloth, or 
cloth boards, gilt top, 2s, 6d. each. And the POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols, 
small foap. 8vo, bound in cloth, with gilt top, ls. 6d. per vol’; or the Set, w 
gold-lettered cloth case, lis, 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS 
The Biographical Edition 


IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION IN THIRTEEN MONTHLY VOLUMES, 
Large crown 8vo, o!oth, gilt top, 6s. each. 

THIS NEW AND R#VI3SED EDITION ;COMPRISES 
ADDITIONAL MATERIAL AND HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, 
* SKETCHES, AND DRAWINGS, derived from the Author’s Original 
Manuseripts and Note-Books. - 

And each Volume includes a Memoir, in the form of an Introduction, 
By Mrs. RICHM'ND RITOIE. - 

Volumes already issued :—1. VANITY FAIR.—2. PEVDENNIS.—3. YELLOW. 
PLUSH PAPKHRKS, &.—4, THE MEMOLIKS OF BARRY LYNDON; Tak 
FITZBOODLE PAPiRS, &.—5. SKETCH BOOKS.—6. CONTBKIBUTIONS 
TO PUNCH, &.—7. ESMOND.—& THE NEWOOMES.—9, CHRISTMAS 
BOOKS, &c.—10, THE VIRGINIANS. 

*,* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent poste 
« free ou Application. 





OTHER EDITIONS OF MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 
THE STANDARD EDITION, 26 vols. large 8vo, 10s. 6d. each. 
*,° This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray’s Writings not previously 
collected, with many additional Illustrations, 


THE LIBRARY EDITION. 24 vols. large crown 8vo, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, £9; or half-rnssia, marbled edges, £13133, With 
Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, aud Frederick Walker, 

*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 73. 6d. each, 


THE POPULAR EDITION. 13 vols. crown 8vo, with 
Frontispiece to each voiume, 5s. each. Sets, handsomely bound in scarlet 
cloth, gilt top, £3 5s.; or in half-morocco, gilt, £5 10s, 

26 vols. 


THE CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


crown &vo, 3s. 6d. each ; Sets in cloth, £4 (1s.; or bandsomely bound ‘n half- 
morocco, £8 8s, Containing nearly ali the small Wood-cu’ Illustrations of 
the Fortter Editions, and many new Iilustrations by Eminent Artists. This 
Edition contains altogether 1,773 Llustrations. ; 


THE POCKET EDITION. 27 vols. small fcap. 8vo, bound 
iu cloth, with vilt top, 1s. 6d. each. 
*,* The Volumes are also supplied as fullows:— 
THE NOVELS. 13 vols, in gold-lettered cloth case, 21s, 
THE MISCELLANIES. 14 vols. in gold-letttred cloth case, 21s. 


*,* Messrs, SMITH, ELDER and CO. will be happy to forward a CATALOGUE of their Publications post-free on application. 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO, 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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